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FRANCE AND THE EMPEROR. 


T= Emperor of the Frencu has been ill. It is no exag- 
geration to say that this one fact makes the history of 
Europe for the week. Nothing else has been talked or thought 
of. It does not appear that his symptoms have been more 
alarming than they were ten days ago; indeed, according to 
the latest accounts, he is making more satisfactory progress 
towards recovery than he has yet done. But they have proved 
more persistent than was at first thought, and they are alleged 
to be aggravated by any little coldness in the weather. At his 
age, and with the winter before him, these are serious elements 
in the case. Whatever may be the precise disease under which 
he is suffering, he seems to have scarcely strength to throw it 
off completely ; and if the sharp airs of September have kept 
him a prisoner at St. Cloud when grave public considerations 
demanded his presence at Paris, alarmists may shake their 
heads with some show of reason when they think of the frosts 
of January and the winds of March. It is assumed that the 
panic has been aggravated by the injudicious reticence of 
the Journal Offciel, and the still more injudicious chatter 
of the semi-oflicial papers. But it is just possible that the 
authorities said nothing because they could say nothing. They 
might of course have invented a favourable crisis from 
time to time, and filled up the interval with commonplaces 
about slow but steady amendment. But the experience of 
the semi-oflicial journals gave no encouragement to this way 
of meeting the difficulty. A man who has never been really 
ill is able to do things which it was patent were beyond the 
Emperor's strength, and an observant and speculative public 
may be trusted to find this out for themselves. Nor is it to 
be taken for granted that the publication of medical bulletins 
would have had a more soothing effect. On the hypothesis 
that they were to state the real facts—and if they were not to 
do this the imaginary bulletins in the Pays would answer the 
same purpose—it seems all but certain that at some periods of 
the attack they would have testified to real, though perhaps 
not serious, danger. We can well believe, therefore, that the 
conductors of the Journal Ofjiciel were at their wits’ end what 
todo. That they have not acted wisely is plain enough; that 
it was in their power to act more wisely is not so evident. 
There is some probability, therefore, that the variations in 
the Euprror’s state will continue to occupy the attention of poli- 
ticians throughout Europe for the autumn and winter. Evena 
year ago the consequent uneasiness might have been less. Then 
there were people who believed in the Empire. If no one 
clse answered to this description, the Imperialists were sup- 
posed to do so; if the Imperialists had not much confidence 
in their own professions, there was nothing to throw doubt 
upon the sincerity of the Emprror’s own faith. Now all this 
is over. France has woke up and found itself sceptical. The 
Senatus Consultum has scattered the Imperial system to the 
four winds of heaven. The country rejects it, the Corps 
Législatif rejects it, the Emperor rejects it, and even the 
Senate is forced to abandon it. It would have been true to 
it had it been able, for though the Senate has not been a very 
important body hitherto, it is likely to be a less important body 
still in future. But facts were too strong even for the Senators, 
und they had nothing to do but to submit. What is it then 
that Naro.roy IL. would hand on to his son, supposing him 
to die this year? An Empire in process of being transformed, 
With its old strength in abeyance, and its new strength, if it 
has any, not yet developed. It would be a doubtful prospect 
even if the heir were a man; it is a very formidable prospect 
indeed when the heir is a child. If the next Bonaparte 
were sure of an interval during which to settle himself 
oa the throne, he might hope something from the devotion of 
the army to his name, and something from the compassion 


of the people towards his youth. But this interval is just what 
he is not sure of. Already the eagles are gathering round the 
carcass. There is something terribly significant in what the 
Parisian Correspondent of the 7'imes said the other day about 
the Irreconcilables. They are sorry that the Emreror’s health 
should be failing. Their great wish is that he should not die 
peaceably in his bed. This is not the sentiment of men who 
mean to give Napoiron IV. a fair trial. The weakness of his 
throne may be so transparent that the Republicans will think 
it best to leave it to topple over of itself, but this will be 
the one chance of their forbearance vouchsafed to the next 
Emperor. If his position has any promise of success in it, it 
will have, we can hardly doubt, to be made good against armed 
enemies. So little is known of the actual strength of the 
Republican party in France, that any predictions as to the 
issue of such a struggle would be quite out of place. We 
know that of the 8,000,000 electors nearly half voted against 
the Government last May, and that an unascertained pro- 
portion of those who voted for it did so under a pressure 
which makes their votes worthless as indications of their real 
feelings. But as to the motives of those who voted against 
the Government we are quite in the dark. The Opposition 
included all the Irreconcilables—this much is clear—but we 
do not know how many it included besides. It is a point on 
which the best authorities were divided among themselves. 
Some saw in the result of the elections a distinct declaration 
against the Empire ; others reduced it to a declaration against 
the late Imperial system. At this moment, and for the parti- 
cular question we are considering, it does not much matter 
which is right. That there should be this conflict of opinion 
among political experts is enough of itself to give confidence 
to the party of action, and to render it almost a certainty that 
the Emreror’s death, supposing it to occur this winter, will be 
the occasion of troubles in France. 

It is plain enough from what quarter the enemies of the 
Empire will come. Where it is to look for its friends is not 
so easily ascertained. Under an intensely bureaucratic Govern- 
ment there must always be a large number of persons whose 
interests are on the side of the Executive. The wage-paying 
power will always have a strong claim on the affections oi 
prudent men. But there are already some signs that this tie 
is losing its force. It is not to be supposed that all the members 
of the 'third Party were struck at one and the same instant 
with a sudden sense of the beauty of freedom. Many of them 
had gone down to the Departments only a month or two earlier 
as official candidates, and we may be sure that an official 
candidate has always a certain stake in the continuance o: the 
Empire. If he does not make money by it himself, he makes 
money by it in the person of his son or his brother. It was 
difficult in looking over the names appended to the Inter- 
pellation to forget the ugly proverb which chronicles the 
prudence of rats. There is something extremely catching in 
self-preservation, and if men have been found to desert the 
Empire while its ostensible strength was unimpaired, their 
numbers are not likely to decrease when the system has been 
discredited by revolutionary changes and weakened by the 
death of its founder. Nor is more reliance to be placed upon 
the Conservatism which has been the Empire’s best support in 
former years. Conservatism in France is neither a principle nor 
a tradition ; it is simply an instinct. As such, it has undoubted 
strength; but then, from the Imperial point of view, it has also its 
characteristic weakness. It justifies its title to being a providen- 
tial inspiration by being always on the side of the strongest 
battalions. It has held stoutly by the Empire, because in 
the Empire it has seen safety. So soon as the Empire ceases 
to impress the world with its strength, it will cease to have 
any attraction for French Conservatives. They will be rather 


anxious to dissociate themselves from its falling fortunes. It has 
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protected them against Socialism for seventeen years, butnow that 
its power of protecting them seems vanishing, it is time to look 
elsewhere for help. The army may offer a more trustworthy 
support for the moment, but no one can say to what extent 
the apparent divorce between the soldiers and the people is 
really genuine; and the army, even when it is most a machine, 
is a machine in the hands of its generals. French troops have 
sometimes shown an unexpected sensibility to popular im- 
pulses, and even if their professional feeling remains unim- 
paired, it may not lead them to support a sovereign who for 
some years to come can be only a cipher in the field. Is it 
any wonder, then, that France trembles with suppressed 
excitement, and that the European Exchanges watch for each 
telegram from Paris with an uneasy feeling that it may prove 
the herald of a catastrophe? While the Emperor lives there 
may be peace; but what when the Emperor dies? 


REMISSION OF FENIAN SENTENCES, 


fo typ rin has been a great day for Ireland. We are in- 
formed by the newspapers that on a certain day within 
the last fortnight the “ brave boys of Erin” and the “noble 
“ women of the Green Isle” hired a multitude of vans and 
omnibuses and made a grand procession, with green boughs and 
green ribbons, to Hampton Court. The ostensible object of 
the procession—after drinking “ whisky and brown ale ”—was 
to sing the praises of Erin and agitate for the liberation of the 
“ brave martyrs” who are now cooling their patriotism within 
the walls of Pentonville and other gaols. The selection of the 
day and the place seems, at first sight, characteristically typical 
of Irish scorn for English prejudices and associations. Sunday 
was the day chosen—to show, we might suppose, the contempt 
of the Romanist patriots for Sabbatical observances—and the 
place was the favourite retreat of the great Orange Deliverer. 
Perhaps, however, we are, in this supposition, only following 
the example of those critics who are for ever too nicely re- 
fining; and it is not improbable that Sunday was chosen 
because it was the only great holiday in the week, and 
Hampton Court pitched upon for the “ mighty convanience ” 
of Bushy Park, ‘The ordinary English mob which resorts to 
Hampton Court is not possessed by a pervading reverence for 
the Sunday, and contains very few persons who know any 
difference between WitLIAM ILi. and WILLIAM the Conqueror. 
So perhaps it may be set down as one of the usual 
felicities of Irish arrangements, that the favourite retreat of 
the Orange Conqueror should be the rendezvous of Celtic 
sedition-mongers and Fenian sympathizers. No journal that 
we have seen contains a detailed account of the meeting. We 
are left, therefore, in a great degree, to our own imaginations 
to conceive what was the tenor of the speeches delivered on 
the auspicious occasion. We fear that the whisky savoured 
more of London than of Dublin, and was more abundant than 
good. ‘This would naturally give a bilious turn to the 
orations of the evening, and probably lead to an interchange 
of hostilities between the sympathizers with the “ noble 
“ martyrs.” We only trust that the “ noble women” whom 
Clerkenwell and Whitechapel sent to the rescue of Ireland did 
not allow the Saxon alcohol to rouse a virile combativeness in 
their patriotic breasts, or give the opprobrious Peeler occasion 
for unseemly taunts. We can easily conceive how energetically 
the hateful domination of England was denounced, and how 
confidently its downfall was predicted; how exultingly the 
glories of the new Republic were hymned, and how loudly and 
rapturously the men and women sang and shouted the bliss of 
that expected era in which there are to be no landlords, no 
tenants, no parsons, no priests, and no rent; and every true 
son of Erin with an unpronounceable name is to have ten 
acres of land, and money without stint. Of course, in the 
estimation of these exultant patriots, the incarceration of 
their martyrs would be regarded only as a temporary blemish 
in a picture otherwise beautiful and complete. ‘lhe future 
glory would be set against the present disgrace, and the 
crowning honours of a Dublin Parliament against the present 
discomforts of Portland and Peutonville. And as for “ the 
“ noble women” with their green ribbons, the day should 
come to them when, emancipated from the ignoble thral- 
dora of the mangle and the dusthole, they shall lift their 
delicate voices and expand their graceful figures in the “ gilded 
“ saloons of the Saxon oppressor.” In the meantime, however, 
they would memorialize—or, more strictly speaking, bully— 
the Crown and the Government to give, not as a boon but as 
a right, that liberty of which O’Donovan and his illustrious 
compeers were unjustly deprived for the trifling treasons 
which kept all Ireland for six months together in a state of 
unrest, excitement, and alarm. 


It may seem ridiculous to attach importance to these meet- 
ings and these petitions, and to the repetition of them which, 
we are informed, is to be enacted throughout England and 
Ireland, But, with one signal and lamentable instance of the 
weakness of the Government before our eyes, we confess we 
are prepared to anticipate another. Never was there a more 
deplorable instance of imbecility than that which was dis- 
played in the liberation of the Fenian prisoners last spring, 
It offended and disgusted every loyal Englishman; it in- 
sulted and humiliated every loyal Irishman. It raised a 
feeling of indignation against Mr. GLapsrone which ought, 
we suspect, to have been more especially directed against 
Mr, Cuicnester Fortescue. Were it to be followed now b 
an amnesty to the prisoners still in gaol, it would give a jak 
to the Government which neither the popularity of its leader 
nor the excellence of any measures he may introduce could 
resist. It is needless to say what use the Tories and Conser- 
vatives would make of such 2 prostitution of the Royal 
clemency. It is more to the purpose to consider what Liberals 
would say and feel. In the first place, a gencral release 
of the Fenian conspirators would emphatically condemn the 
prevalent sentiment in favour of obedience to law. It would 
set up the domination of bluster and menace. ‘The Liberal 
party, asa body, does not want and does not welcome the 
armed alliance of Fenian auxiliaries. It does not desire to 
reform our institutions by the pike, the bludgeon, and the 
revolver. It has no yearnings after an Irish lepublic, and no 
veneration for the memories of the three Manchester murderers, 
It prefers to amend bad laws or bad institutions by the old- 
fashioned process of petition, debating, and Parliamentary 
voting. In the next place, this wholesaie pardon would give 
a colour to the Fenian brag that Mr. GLApsronr’s Ministry 
learned the first principles of its Irish policy from the 
rough expostulations of Hiberno-American fillibusters, As 
it had cringed to the menaces of traitors for a policy of 
concession, so it would also be accused of stooping to the 
bluster of their sympathizers for a policy of condonation, 
Such a suspicion would spread like wildfire among the Irish 
people, and produce the most disastrous results. “ If”—they 
would argue—‘“if the Government can be bullied by an 
“attempted Fenian rising, first, into destroying the Estab- 
“lished Church; next, into framing a liberal Land Bill; and 
“lastly, into the liberation of imprisoned Fenians, there is 
“no reason why a bolder front and a more braggurt attitude 
“should not extort larger concessions. Sound the Fenian 
“tocsin again, send to the United States for ihe rowdy ex- 
“ captains of the Irish Brigade, seize some snail forts, capture 
“some ammunition, burn one or two public buildings, drill 
“in every Irish county some 500 or 600 men, attack one or 
“two isolated police-stations, shoot one or two obnoxious 
“magistrates, and threaten the landlords everywhere; then, 
“when this is going on, proclaim to Europe the determination 
“of Ireland to be independent, and you will see that Grap- 
“ srone and Bricut will give in rather than risk a civil war.” 
Those who know Irishmen know that this is exactly the 
deduction they would draw from the fact of a premature 
liberation of the political prisoners. That the deduction 
would be right we do not say, for it is absurd to believe that 
Unglish public opinion wou.d any more tolerate the attempt 
of the Irish to become a separate and independent nation 
than it would relish the deliverance of men whose disloyalty 
and sedition gave so much trouble, and caused so much 
apprehension. But, absurd though the inierence would be, 
it might be no less mischievous than absurd. Its refutation 
would cost a conflict hardly less terrible than a civil war. 
The suppression of the new treason would be slower and 
more diilicult than that of the old one, because it would 
not have at the outset that hearty and vigorous support 
from the gentry and the middle classes which materially 
facilitated the former efforts of the Government. Men of 
substance would stand aloof, and refuse a second time to expose 
themselves to the obloquy of defending a reckless and un- 
grateful Ministry. How much the whole of Ireland would 
suffer from the prolongation of the conflict is known to every 
Irishman who has invested his capital in its trade or its cuiti- 
vation. ‘That those who have much to lose would be at the 
mercy of those who have nothing is one of the consequences 
for which any statesman must be prepared who exposes Ire- 
land to the hazard of another outbreak. 


Perhaps some of our readers may recollect that at a certain 
Drogheda meeting an Irish priest warned the Government that 
if they refused to liberate the prisoners something terrible 
would happen. ‘The invective of an angry agitator can hardly 
be accepted as a solemn and awful warning. Yet the implied 
threat is not wholly unworthy of attention. Among a large 
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class of persons in London is a large proportion of foreigners 
occasionally employed there during the season. It is an un- 
doubted article of faith with them that many of the great fires 
which have occurred during the last two or three years were 
the work of Fenians or their sympathizers. We may reason- 
ably doubt whether this is true. Probably nothing but 
the loud and random threats of the Fenians themselves may 
have stamped the rumour with credibility. But as we do 
unfortunately know that the origin of most of these fires has 
never been traced, and that the organization of Ienianism 
employs secret agents, it is not to be treated as an absolutely 
wild and preposterous fabrication. At any rate, when the 
spokesmen of an angry and excited faction are uttering dark 
threats, it is certainly the duty of the police to investigate 
their possible connexion with any glaring outrages on property. 
The Fenian organization might do a vast amount of mischief in 
London and other towns, and the police would only be per- 
forming a legitimate duty in making themselves acquainted 
with its instruments and abettors. One or two detections, 
followed by the severest punishment, would put a stop to these 
heinous offences. As for anything else that the Fenians can 
do we may rest contented. Public opinion in England is dead 
against their fantastic notions of nationality, as public opinion 
in America is dead against the continued ascendency of aliens 
whose intolerance can only be equalled by their arrogance, 
and exceeded by their corruption. But neither in England 
nor in America has Fenianism excited such loathing and 
disgust as it has done in Australia. The colony of Vic- 
toria threatens to put in force its prohibitive law against 
the domiciliation of pardoned Fenian felons. The Queen’s 
pardon is generally supposed to wash out all the taint of a 
criminal conviction ; but, to the Australian mind, the taint of 
treason-felony is too deep and deadly for such purgation. 
That which is the Australian feeling would soon become the 
general English feeling, if the English people had good reason 
for recognising in fires and outrages the execution of the threat 
uttered by priestly and other sympathizers with Fenianism. 


THE SPANISH BISHOPS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


. Spanish Bishops have got hold of a case against the 
Minister of Grace and Justice, and some of them are de- 
termined to make the most of it. If revolutionary Governments 
were wont to set much store by consistency, Sen. ZortLLA would 
be puzzled how to frame an answer to some of the episcopal 
letters. His ecclesiastical theories are borrowed from those of 
Henry VIIL., as he is presented to us in Mr. Froupe’s imagina- 
tive history. He seems to think that a transformation has been 
effected in the Church as well as in the State. The Arch- 
bishop of Sanrtiaco says, neatly enough, “Such a decree 
“wou'd be perfectly in place if directed to Protestant bishops, 
“who recognise the supremacy of the temporal power in reli- 
“gious matters, and consequently admit its right to order 
“them to issue pastorals and to revoke licenses.” Even in 
the Church of England under the Tupors the power of the 
State was seldom, if ever, stretched to the point to which 
it is carricd in Sen. Zoritxa’s Circular. The State inter- 
fered in the conduct of ecclesiastical affairs, and the Church 
submitted to, and even welcomed, its intervention, but it 
did not claim to use ecclesiastical machinery for purely 
civil purposes. Perhaps the difference may be in part ex- 
plained by the fact that the Tupors usually found themselves 
strong enough to put down rebellions without asking help 
from other people. To a Government which felt sure 
of its position, the clerical hostility of which Sen. ZortLia 
complains wou'd have been little more than a flea-bite. 
Even in the circumstances in which he finds himself, the 
Minister can hardly be well advised in not disguising the 
alarm it causes him. It is doubtless provoking, when he 
knows that a word from the Bishops would do all he wants, to 
have no means of extracting that word ; but displays of irrita- 
tion are rarely prudent, and it is diflicult to believe that this 
is one of tle exceptions to the rule. 

The letter of the Archbishop of SaxtiaGo puts the case on 
avery fair footing. The decree, he says, proceeds on the 
assumption that the relations between the State and the 
Church have been in all respects unchanged by the Revolu- 
tion. Instead of this, the first act of the new Government was 
to decree a divorce between the two. The State can no longer, 
thcrefore, demand anything of the Church beyond that obe- 
dience which it exacts from all its subjects. Its function is 
to defend civil order by the imposition of civil penalties; 
with purely ecclesiastical offences, such as the non-residence 
of the clergy, it has no concern whatever. The punishment 
of priests who neglect or abandon their parishes belongs to 


their spiritual superiors; and to no Government, much less to 
that of a State which gives the Church no protection beyond 
that general one which is due to all citizens, whether Catholics 
or Protestants or Atheists, is a Catholic prelate bound to give 
account of the canonical censures he may have inflicted. Ifa 
Minister can oblige a bishop to publish a pastoral, to forward 
a copy of it to the office of Grace and Justice, and to cancel 
the license of this or that priest on the mere suspicion that he 
is disaffected towards the Gevernment, what becomes of the 
liberty of the Church? The Government could do no more 
with a civil functionary than put words in his mouth, and 
direct to whom they should be spoken. The State may 
insist on putting the Bishops upon this footing, but the attempt 
to enforce its determination will be in all respects an act of 
persecution, and the Archbishop does not believe that Sen. 
ZoriLLa can seriously contemplate such a proceeding “at a 
“time when the most ample liberty has been proclaimed for 
“all Spaniards, and after so many precautions against the 
“ abuse of power have been introduced into the new Constitu- 
“tion.” With this parting sarcasm the Cardinal commits his 
correspondent to the Divine keeping. 


The Bishops of Osma and JaENn give much the same answer 
in shorter and less courteous terms. The former declines to 
be either an agent of police, a spy, or an informer. A bishop, 
he says, is placed in the Church for purely spiritual purposes, 
and the powers of his office can only be lawfully exerted for 
spiritual ends and at the bidding of his spiritual superiors. He 
ought to be “ detached from the struggles of rising and falling 
“ parties,” and to have no concern with the political opinions 
of his clergy. The Bishop of Jaen declares that he is always 
preaching and practising obedience to the civil authorities, but 
that he must be allowed to judge for himself as to the time and 
manner in which he is to exercise his pastoral office. The 
Bishop of Tarragona is slightly more manageable, inasmuch as 
he professes to have already said everything that was necessary 
in a pastoral letter which he issued a fortnight ago, and is 
willing to say it over again “ whenever he sees fit.” Even he, 
however, has his fling at Sen. ZoniLia, and pleads that “ being 
“ detached from politics,” a bishop is not “bound to take 
“ cognizance of those who may be friends or enemies of the 
“ established order of things,” still less to play the melancholy 
and dishonourable part of a public informer. The Govern- 
ment has “active and zealous civil authorities both in the 
“ provinces and the municipalities”—in other words, it had 
better get its dirty work done by its own servants. 


It is far easier to abuse these letters as so many specimens 
of episcopal arrogance than to enswer the arguments contained 
in them. From the Liberal point of view, the Church is 
nothing more than a voluntary association, governed as to its 
internal affairs by its own officers and its own laws. It would 
often be convenient to use the machinery of this association 
for State purposes, but if those who have the control of it will 
not suffer it to be thus employed, what is the State todo? In 
despotic Governments this inquiry presents no diflicylty. The 
power of the State over its subjects is absolute, and whether 
a man be an official, or a bishop, or a railway director, he is 
held equally compelled to obey, or to take the consequences. 
Sen. ZoriLLa may intend to treat the Spanish Bishops after a 
similar fashion, and to refuse to recognise any limit to the 
sphere of Ministerial authority. Political parties are not 
always true to their own professions, and it is probable that the 
unpopularity of the Spanish clergy will lead the supporters 
of the Government to condone the violence done to Liberal 
principles. But the difficulties of the Administration are not 
over when it has determined to punish the Bishops for de- 
fying Sen. Zoritia’s decree. If the Minister of Grace and 
Justice were judge in his own cause, he might make short 
work of his episcopal adversaries. Unluckily, the decencies of 
Revolution demand that the matter should be remitted to an 
independent tribunal, and the Government will then have to 
adduce the precise statute which the Bishops have broken. So 
many singular laws have been enacted in Spain in the 
course of half a century of intermittent disturbance, that it 
would be rash to say that there are none which cover 
this case ; but it may be safely asserted that, if there are any 
such, they will be found to date from the worst times of the 
tyranny which has just been displaced. In dealing with the 
Carlists, however, the Recent’s Government did not hesitate 
to avail itself of any weapon which came convenient, and it 
may perhaps show itself equally untroubled with scruples in 
its relations with a clergy which would probably be Caclist if 
it dared. Still, with the democratic opposition so strong as it 
is in Spain, it is hardly safe for the Government to resort to 
reactionary tactics. e measure which is meted out to 
Carlist sympathizers to-day may be reserved for Republican 
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sympathizers to-morrow, and it would not be surprising if their | 


consciousness of this fact were to inspire the Republican leaders 
with an unwonted sympathy for clerical suffering. 

The chances are, however, that the whole question, after 
supplying food for talk during the present month, will be for- 
gotten as soon as the 1st of October ushers in the meeting of 
the Cortes. The choice of a king will at once absorb the 
thoughts of the political part of the nation, and unless the 
Recent and his Ministers are prepared with a candidate who 
will command universal acceptance, they will hardly care to 
incur the hostility which would be aroused by a wholesale 
prosecution of the episcopate. We have before remarked 
that an established monarchy will have attractions for the 
clergy which are wanting in the transitional form of govern- 
ment under which they at present live. The fact that no 
overt support of the Carlist outbreak has been rendered 
by any of the Bishops, nor, so far as we can learn, by any 
but individual priests here and there, is in itself evidence 
that the clergy as a body had no great faith in its triumph. 
There is no reason to doubt that a Government which, while 
treating them with justice and courtesy, could afford to be 
indifferent to their enmity, would soon find that their influ- 
ence was mainly cast on the side of the de facto authorities. 
The Catholic Church has no superstitions about Divine Right, 
and no objection in the abstract to seeing one king put 
down and another set up. But it has an inherent dislike 
of anarchy, and a commendable. disposition to accept accom- 
plished facts, and to make the best of things as they are. 
‘These are not the characteristics which lead men to oller an 
obstinate resistance to a change of dynasty. Whether there 
exist at this moment in the Spanish nation the elements out of 
which to construct such a Government as we have described, 
is a question which may be answered more easily after the 
discussions of the present autumn. 


THE ABYSSINIAN ESTIMATES. 


COMMITTEE of the House of Commons examined 

witnesses for several days, and laboured diligently to 
ascertain who, if anybody, was to blame for under-estimating 
the cost of the Abyssinian expedition. Perhaps nobody was 
to blame, and in a particular point of view perhaps somebody 
deserved praise for the result produced by Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, Which was that the late Government appropriated the 
credit of this expedition to themselves, and left to their succes- 
sors the payment of the bill. Among many passages of his 
Parliamentary career upon which Mr, Disrarii’s memory may 
agrecably dwell there must be few which he contemplates 
with more complacency than the management, by himself and 
his subordinates, of the questions which were raised in the 
House of Commons as to the actual and probable expenditure 
upon these operations. Reports of almost fabulous prodi- 
gality of disbursement had come from various sources to many 
ears of different lengths, Among other members, Mr. Wut 
endeavoured to disturb the calm in which the Treasury bench 
was slumbering. But Mr. Wuite’s warnings were contu- 
meliously put aside as “ rubbish”; and now that they turn out 
to have been well founded he may derive such consolation as 
he can from reminding Mr. Disrariti that “he told him 
“so,” and Mr. DisrarLi will probably place Mr. 
reproaches in the same category with his predictions. 

When attempts were made to show that the cost of this 
expedition would largely exceed five millions, the prophets 
of evil were summarily sat upon and extinguished. Yet we 
are now assured that nobedy ever said that the cost woud 
not exceed five millions, nor indeed did anybody. say any- 
thing to which anybody else had a right to ascribe any 
definite meaning. ‘lhe members of the late Government, 


’ and the permanent officials who assisted them in their arduous 


duties, were all highly honourable men, and it is not to be for 
one moment supposed that they or any of them had any 
intention except that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth should be spoken in the House of Commons, 
Then who was it that produced in the House a belief that 
the cost of the Abyssinian expedition would not be likely to 
exceed five millions? A Committee was appointed to investi- 
gate this question, and Mr. Ware had the melancholy satis- 
faction of being chosen asa member of it, It was not the 
CnanceLLor of the Excnequer that made this representation 
to the House, nor was it the Secretary for Inpra, and still less 
was it any oflicer of his department, or of the War Office, or 
of the Admiralty. Probably, on some hot evening when the 
House supposed itself to be discussing the boundaries of 
boroughs, the House dreamed that it was told that the 
Abyssinian war would only cost five millions. The depart- 


ments, to do them justice, considered as wholly anomalous 
and unprecedented the attempt which was made by their 
superiors to ascertain the cost of operations while they 
were still going on. The conduct of Sir Srarrorp Norta- 
cote was like that of a young man from the country, who 
desires to give a handsome supper to some gay associates 
whom he has met in town, and yet inquires the price of every 
dish and bottle of wine that is placed upon the table. To 
oblige the Srcrerary of Srate the officers of the Indian de- 
partment did what they could, and the War Office and the 
Admiralty did what they could, which it need not be said was 
very little, towards calculating what the war would cost. The 
Treasury, whose business it was to give information to the 
House of Commons, happened, by a curious coincidence, to do 
nothing effectual to obtain information for itself. The Cuan- 
cELLOR of the Excnequer treated troublesome inquiries in the 
high official style. He thought it highly inconvenient for piece- 
meal financial statements to be elicited from himself by ques- 
tions addressed to him in the House. Mighly inconvenient 
indeed! But as the public mind had been made uneasy by 
exaggerated statements as to the expenditure going on in 
Abyssinia, he would answer the question put to him, pro- 
testing that his compliance should not be drawn into a 
precedent. This was on the 16th of March of last year, 
when, as we now know, no current statement as to this 
expenditure was or possibly could be exaggerated. The 
wildest fictions did not exceed or even equal the strangeness 
of the truth. The substance of Mr. Warp Hont’s answer 
was that he believed that the whole expenditure up to the 
time at which he was speaking would be covered by the sum 
of 3,500,000/7, The time, be it observed, was the 16th of 
March, when Sir Rosert Narrer was on his march to Mag- 
dala, and by far the greater part of the whole cost of the 
expedition had become inevitable. We know that, if a man tells 


us that his expenditure up to the day on which he speaks is so. 


much, he may or may not include the amount of bills which 
he has incurred, but has not paid. If, however, the expenditure 
was being made on our account, and we wished for the proper 
ordering of our pecuniary affairs to know how much we 
should be cailed upon to repay, we should certainly expect 
liabilities as well as actual payments to be brought into ac- 
count. Now if the national business were done as well as the 
business of an individual—which it never is—it would have 
been the duty of Mr. Warp Icnt at least to endeavour to 


inform himself of the amount, not only of payments made,. 


but of liabilities’ incurred on account of the Abyssinian. 
expediiion up to the time at which he undertook to speak. 
The statement which he made could only have been true 
as regarded actual payments at that date, and therefore, 
although it may have been the truth, it was not the whole 
truth. A paper had been prepared on the 11th of October, 
1867, and existed in the India Oflice, which estimated the 
expenditure incurred up to the end of the year 1867 at 
2,000,000/., and the expenditure from the beginning of 1868 
until the expedition should be finished at 600,000/, per 
month, It might be asked what the authors of this estimate 
meant by finishing the expedition. If we suppose that they 
meant the discharge at Bombay of the last transport bringing 
back troops or stores, we shall obtain a date which brings this 
esiimate within a million of the total expcnditure of the war. 
But more properly perhaps the expedition would be finished 
when the last British soldier quitted Abyssinia, and, thus 
limited, the estimate would be three millions below the mark. 
But surely nobody who knew anything of war would suppose 
that expenditure would cease as soon as the troops were 
embarked, and there were people in the India Otlice who did 
know something of war, at least as carried on in India and 
adjacent countries, 


The ambiguity, if there were any, might easily have been. 
removed, but it was more convenient that it should remain. 
The gentlemen of business habits who laboured upon this 
Committee would have got at the truth in half an hour if 
they could have been brought into contact with the officials 
who prepared the estimate. But the Secretary of Strate and 
the CuanceLtor of the Excnequer were conveniently inter- 
posed as a sort of buffer or non-conducting medium, Mr. 
Warp Hunt may boast, if he is so disposed, that the House 
of Commons got no truth out of him, or rather that they 
got half the truth, and were left under the belief that it 
was the whole, He delivered his Budget speech on April 
23, when the public mind had been made still more uneasy 
by statements which appeared incredible as to the expen- 
diture going on in Abyssinia; and on that occasion Mr. 
Warp Hunr admitted that the public was entitled to have 
its mind made easy by any information to which he had 
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access. He proposed to lay on the table the estimate that had 
been prepared at the India Office, showing an expenditure of 
600,000l. a month.: “ We expect,” he said, “ that the ex- 
“ pedition will last until the end of May, and that five 
“ months will have to be paid for at the rate named.” Now 
this, be it observed, was a Budget speech, in which the 
speaker charged himself to inform the country truly of its 
financial position. We do not, therefore, do injustice when 
we describe it as a representation that the total cost of the 
Abyssinian expedition would not much exceed 5,000,000/. 
We now know that the total cost of that expedition is 


$,600,000/., and we ask by what mental process could Mr. | 


Warp Hovnr have arrived at a belief in the truth of that 
representation? There is a process which is sometimes 
described, by shareholders in public companies who happen 
to possess unrefined minds and vigorous tongues, as “ cooking 
“accounts.” It is not suggested that any such process 
was applied to the accounts of the Abyssinian expedition. 
The gentlemen of the India Oflice who did us the favour to 
spend our money protest that the expenditure, and @ fortiori 
the taking an account of it, was a matter wholly extra- 
neous to their proper duties. They undertook this matter, 
so far as we can discover, solely from the consideration 
that the War Oflice was incompetent to carry on a war. 
Yet they had, and could have given, a tolerably correct opinion 
as to the pecuniary upshot of the energetic, expenditure 
which they had organized. But it seems that in high ofiices 
knowledge is as inconvenient as zeal. Mr. Warp Huont 
conveniently failed to understand the persons who were com- 
petent to instruct him; and thus the nation was led into a 
fool’s paradise of believing that the great and glorious success 
of the Abyssinian expedition had been purchased for about 
5,000,000/., and when some hint of the truth was offered it 
was thrown aside as “ rubbish.” 


TRADE-UNIONISM IN AMERICA. 


ANY and serious lessons may be learned from the very 
grotesque proceedings of the “ National Labour Con- 

“ gress” lately in vigorous session in Philadelphia; and Mr. 
Bricut may, if he pleases, revise his assertion of some years 
standing, that Trade-Unionism was non-existing in fact, and 
impossible in theory, in presence of the free institutions of the 
United States. ‘Trade-Unionism was, according to Mr. Brient, 
if an evil at all, a necessary, or at least unavoidable, corrective 
of the corrupted social conditions of this country. The tyranny 
of our oligarchs of capital compelled the combination of the 
oppressed and unrepresented British serfs, who had but the 
poor resources of thews and skill wherewith to oppose their 
oppressors. In America, on the other hand, the capitalists of 
labour were on equal terms with the capitalists of money. All 
their trade difficulties settled themselves; American operatives, 
being in full possession of the political franchises denied to 
their Lrethren in this old benighted country, were free from the 
necessity, perhaps a painful one, of reverting in the last resort 
to the practical arguments employed by Mr. Broapueap. 
Mr. Bricur began to be disillusionized, perhaps, by some 
of the evidence given before a recent Commission, which 
proved that certain important and profitable iron works in 
America had to be abandoned in presence of a strong and 
tyrannous American Trade-Unionism. And perhaps he will 
have to revise his view of the American labour-market if he 
looks at Monday’s Zimes. We own to a very hazy appre- 
ciation of the evils against which labour is protesting in 
Philadelphia. The operative, as far as we can make out, is 
grievously suffering under a metaphor, and is protesting to 
high heaven against the tyranny of a figure of speech. The 
special grievance is “the now exhausted vampire of the East 
“and the Atlantic”; but as we are not acquainted with the 
habits of that ornithological monster, we can hardly appreciate 
the force of the sorrows of the 1,063 trade societies of America, 
representing 168,571 working-men. It must be a terrible 
fowl, or ghoul, indeed, which, now that it is exhausted, strikes 
such terror into the hearts of our bold cousins. Besides suffer- 
ing under the exhausted vampire, the American labouring men 
are sorely exercised by “ two echoes in the gulf which divides 
“us.” Who the “ us” are—whether Europe and America, or 
American labour and American capital, the elliptical report in 
the Z'imes, or perhaps the inarticulate moaning of the Chained 
PromeTueus—we cannot quite make out. But the echoes must 
be acousticcuriosities, the one pronouncing in favour of honour- 
able payment—we presume of the national obligations—the 
other announcing repudiation. This latter echo seems to be 
in most favour with the Executive Committee, who pledge 


“ pressors who have made the Government their tool, and 
“which obeys their nod and beck as a spaniel obeys his 


“ master.” 


We cannot say that we find this text to be very intelligible ; 
but the scholiast is even more Lycophronic. The burden of 
Philadelphia is “ Woe, woe, woe”; but what the woe is, the 
President, in his Annual Report which affects to explain the 
address of the Committee, announces, if at all, in still less 
articulate language. “The evils which the organization 
“ started out to reform are aggravated,” these evils being 
summarily described as “ moneyed and landed aristocracy,” 
Coolie importation, and the competition of John Chinaman with 
that monopoly of employment which ought to be reserved for 
the present generation of those who choose to call themselves 
‘skilled workmen. ‘The only practical legislation which the 
| President recommends seems to be to prohibit any workman 
' doing more than eight hours’ work in the day; and to extort 
| this legislation the Unionists, as they wittily phrase it, propose 
“to capture Washington, not with bullets, but ballots.” 

Were it of any use, which it is not, to meet this wild howl 
with sober reason, it is obvious to remark that Unionism like 
this is not very likely to encourage manufactures, and that 
the value of labour is somehow connected with the demand for 
manufactures, and that if manufactured goods can only be 
produced at an extravagant price they wili be unsaleable. If 
in the way of principle, as the American Unionists seem to 
argue, 2 minimum stint of labour is necessary to enhance the 
value of labour, the cost of production must be altogether 
disregarded by the producers. If eight hours, why not seven 
hours, why not six? Or do these Unionists really think that 
capital is some inexhaustible fund, which can and ought to 
be constantly blooded, and never to fecl the exhaustion; or 
do they go further and believe that capital is incapable of 
exhaustion, and that, like amianthus, it will constantly burn 
and never be burned out; that there always must be a 
great bank, which they call the moneyed aristocracy, which 
must always meet all drafts upon it and still keep its 
coffers full; and that capital is the natural enemy of labour, 
which is only to exist for the purpose of being perpetu- 
ally raided, and remaining none the worse for it? This 
view can hardly be considered so very irrational when one 
of the delegates succeeded in enforcing his admission to 
the Congress because he represented the doctrine that “when 
“any employer refused to make an advance in wages, or 
“to reduce the hours of labour, the State should employ 
“such injured workman on his own terms.” Had this 
delegate informed us where the State was to get the money 
for this purpose of subsidizing ruinous production, he might 
have made a curious contribution to political economy. 

Beginning, however, in theoretical nonsense, the Congress 
certainly employed its working hours in very practical non- 
sense. Dux fwemina facti. Miss Susan Antuony has had all 
the interest of the Congress centred on herse!f, and we should 
recommend some amiable enthusiasts among ourselves to 
watch what becomes of business when women are admitted to 
business meetings. There is no doubt of it, that the mere 
fact of such a Congress meeting at all is a very considerable 
matter. It is a matter of high social importance to know 
what are the feelings of such an imposing array of Trade 
Societies as those recently represented in Philadelphia. 
Even if, as we think, their opinions and judgments are pain- 
fully though comically wrong, it is important to know what 
they think, or rather what they think they think. We 
should have liked to hear them say out their say on the 
important subjects which they met to discuss, undisturbed by 
the presence and claims of Miss Susan Antuony. For three 
days the Congress seems to have done nothing but engage in a 
free fight for and against this lady. Like another comet 
she seems to have raged wildly in the elemental war 
which her presence evoked. ‘The sum and substance of 
Miss Susan’s offence was that she was inconsistent; that 
while she advocated free rights of every sort, in practice as 
a printer she paid the lowest wages that she could, employed 
what we should call knobsticks, and what Americans called 
rats; and, moreover, that during a certain printers’ strike 
Miss Susan had actually constituted herself the agent of 
the non-strikers, and canvassed among all the tyrant capi- 
talists in the interest of the sordid wretches who preferred 
their duty to their families to their duty to the Trade- 
Union. Reduced to its first elements, we must say that 
the objection to Miss AnTuony’s delegateship resolves itself 
into the fact that she was a woman. [From the nature 
of the case, a woman must, and always does, advocate one 
thing and do another. The Congress “was equal to the 


themselves “ to move in a solid phalanx against those op- 


occasion, and met the lady’s tactics in quite a feminine and 
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therefore inconsistent way. First, they admitted her to the 
honours of the session, declining to accredit her credentials, 
but Miss Susay was of course one too many for them. The 
power behind the throne soon usurped the throne, and the 
lady aduitted to the honours of the session soon showed that 
she meant to have the session entirely to herse’f. And she 
fully deserved her success by her triumphant demolition 
of Delegate Watsa. “Women,” remarked old-fashiuned 
Watsn, with a faint suspicion of having read Sr. Pavt, 
“ought to be married”—hinting perhaps what the apostle, 
in his coarse way, went on to say, “bear children, guide 
“the house,” &c.; which Miss Susan modestly assented to. 
This was precisely what she wanted, “ but unfortunately you 
“men do not your duty; you do not marry us.” As there 
could be but one answer to Miss Susan’s retort, and as 
we regret to say, for the credit of the sex, Mr. Warsi did 
not do his duty then and there, it is needless to say 
that Miss Antnony was admitted a delegate after a very 
hard fight, and on a narrow vote. We are sorry further 
to observe that Miss Antiuny was, upon a revised vote, 
and after a good deal of secret caucussing, ejected from the 
membership which she had so triumphantly, and with so 
much wit and modesty, secured. The telegraph wires were 
set in full action; and it is painful to have to record that the 
printers’ Unions spoke of Miss Antony in terms which were 
considered disrespectful when applicd to the equator, and said 
something rude about “humbugs,” and the result was very 
discreditable to the gallantry of the Unionists. The vote of 
58 against 55, which had admitted Miss Susan, was replaced 
by what we find described as a good square vote against her of 
63 to 28. As far as we can make out, the whole thing from 
August 16 to August 20 consisted of a constant exchange 
of amenities in which “ Question, question,” “ the lic,” stand 
out the only landmarks in an unintelligible hubbub of in- 
coherent wrangle and meaningless, perverse squabbling about 
nothing—always excepting Miss Susan. The result was, as 
in a fine vernacular metaphor she remarked, that although 
the men had got the inside track, female equality was not 
to be disposed of in this way. And she vindicated female 
equality by a very decided success in attaining female superi- 
ority, aud retained her seat, and her speech too, by sitting in 
ter orem of the whole Congress, which, as far as we can make 
out, ended by a formal vote in favour of repudiation, not ex- 
cluding the National Debt. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN IRELAND. 


T is extremely easy to meet Cardinal Cutten and the 
Irish Romin Catholic Bishops with the commonplaces 

of educational liberalism, and if all Irishmen were Mr. 
Fawcetts there might be something gained by doing so. 
As nature has not been thus bouatiful to the sister king- 
dom, some other considerations have to be attended to. 
In the first place, Ireland has to be governed as well as 
written about, and, so far as at present appears, there are 
only three ways of governing it. One is to take the Fenians 
into counsel, and let them try what they can make of an inde- 
pendent republic. To this expedient there are certain objec- 
tions which we may perhaps be excuxed from estimating in 
detail. The second plan is to govern through the landlords. 
This is the system which has been tried for the last 170 years, 
and the success which has attended it has not been great 
enough to make it desirable to continue the experiment. In- 
deed, if any such intention had been entcrtaincd, the disestab- 
lishment of the Lrish Charch would have been a fatal mistake. 
No better engine was ever devised for the peculiar work it 
had todo. ‘lhe third way is to bear in mind that Ireland is 
a Roman Catholic country, and to legislate, so far as we can 
do so without injustice to other creeds or injury to the 
public, on the assumption that it is such. If this is the plan 
adopted, the opinion of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops on 
a question which touches them so nearly as that of education 
cannot be put aside with contempt. It may be impossible for 
us to concur in it, it may even be incumbent on us to resist its 
being given effect, but it is not a subject to be disposed of in a 
jaunty leading article such as that which apperred in the 7'imes 
of this day week. The true method of dealing with it is to 
examine it as carefully as we can, with the view of discovering 
whether the difference between us and them is really as great 
as it seems, or whether there may not be some common points 
between us which suggest an opening for a possible adjust- 
ment, Any other mode of dealing with the Bishops is )arti- 
cularly out of plact in the case of Englislinen. In this country 
the Government has been trying for yeurs to introduce a con- 


science clause into Church of England schools. After a long 
fight it has in part sneceeded, but only at the cost of alienat- 
ing large numbers of the clergy, and of secing many schools 
withdrawn from Government inspection. And yet toenforcea 
conscience clause on the managers of Church schools is to stop 
very far short of what the National system does in Ireland. 
The presence of a single Protestant child in a National School 
is regarded as suflicient reason for excluding not merely the 
teaching of religion, but all reference to it whatever. Under a 
conscience clause, so long as the clergyman is willing to allow 
the children of Dissenters to absent themselves from the for- 
mal lesson in the Bible or the Catechism, the conduct and 
arrangement of the school in other respects are absolutcly in 
his hands. But in Ireland, under similar circumstances, the 
gestures and pictures which are as natural in a Roman 
Catholic school-room as the texts of Scripture on the walls are 
in a Protestant school, are all forbidden. The object aimed at 
is not merely to secure to Protestant children the secular 
advantages of a Roman Catholic school, but to deprive a school 
resorted to by Protestant children of any distinctive Rom:n 
Catholic character. We do not say this as enemies, of the 
Irish national system. It may be, and on the whole we 
belicve it is, the best attainable system for Ireland. But, in 
passing a fair judgment on the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, it must be remembered that in accepting that 
system they would have to make concessions far greater than 
have ever been demanded of the clergy of the Church of 
England, and such as to all appearance the latter would reject, 
if demanded, with at least equal coutumely,  * 


The University question raises the same difficulty in 
another form. In England the Church, and the ecclesiastical 
eleinent in the Universities, are making a fight identical in all 
its main features with that of which the Roman Cathotic 
University is the centre in Ireland. Shall denominational 
education be preserved in the Colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? is the question which, when submitted to the [House 
of Lords last Session, was rejected by them as unworthy even 
of discussion. ‘The demand of the Irish Roman Cathoties 
does not go so far as that of the University Conservatives 
over here. The Bishops do not insist that the endowments 
now devoted to Anglican education, or at all events with- 
held from Roman Catholic institutions, shall be handed over 
to the religion of the majority. They propose to divide 
University endowments proportionately among denomina- 
tional colleges, either existing or to be created, and to make 
the University itself a mixed institution, examining students 
from colleges of various religions, and having these same 
religions fuirly represented in the governing body. It is not 
necessary for our present purpose to express any opinion 
as to the merits or demerits of such a scheme. The 
one point that calls for notice is the identity of the Irish 
demand with something very far short of what is at prescnt 
enjoyed by the Church of England. It is quite open to 
Liberals to denounce denominational education in all its 
forms, but it is idle to suppose that an intensely dero- 
minational people such as the Irish will put up with the 
denial of privileges which are conceded to denominationalisin 
in England. If, as is not unlikely, the Conservatives in this 
country sacrifice their principles to their feelings, and denounce 
denominationalism in Ireland, because it would chielly benefit 
Roman Catholicism, while they fight tooth and nail for it in 
England, where it chiefly benefits the Anglican Church, the 
consequent irritation will be so much the greater. Educational 
Liberalism may protest that Ireland is the gainer by the dilfer- 
ence, that Irishmen actually possess what Englishmen have 
still to struggle for; but this glowing picture will not dispose 
of the fact that a system which is maintained in England, 
where the vast majority of the popu'ation is Protestaut, is 
denied to Ireland, where the vast majority of the population 
is Roman Catholic. Contrasts of this kind admit of being 
preseuted in the bright co!ours and deep shadows which best 
catch the popular eye, and, disguise it as we may, they 
immensely increase the difliculty of mecting the cpiscopal 
demand with a point-blank refusal. 


As regards Cardinal Cutten’s Pastoral, it is certainly difli- 
cult to find that common ground of which we are in search. 
Ilis denunciations of mixed education have a laboured air 
about them which suggests the idea that his estimate of the 
evils resulting from it is based rather on theory than on fact. 
Still it is to be noticed that he studiously confines himself to 
the Model schools, of which there are, we believe, some half- 
dozen or so in Ireland, and Icaves altogether unnoticed the 
great bulk of the schools affiliated to the National Board. The 
distinction, broadly stated, between the two classes of schools 
is this. In the Model schools the Government is the paison, 
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while the exclusion of religion is absolnte and without regard 
to circumstances. In the ordinary schools the patron is, in 
many parts of Ireland, the parish priest, and the exclusion of 
religion does not take effect exvept in the rare event of there 
being Protestant children in the school. Thus there is an 
elasticity about the ordinary National Schools which is wholly 
wanting in the Model schools. The system pursued in the 
former approximates somewhat to the cunscience clause 
among ourselves. In the resolutions put forth by the Bishops 
there is more in which we can symputhize. When, for ex- 
ample, they “demand for Irish Catholics Catholic educa- 
“tion,” since “it alone can be in keeping with the 
“feelings and requirements of the vast majority of the 
“ nation,” we so far agree with them that we cannot crect 
the absence of denominationalism into an abstract principle. 
We do not deny that under certain circumstances it may be 
expedient for the State to set up secular schools under its own 
immediate control, But then we are equally far from deny- 
ing that, uader other circumstances, it may be expedient to 
subsidize denominational schools. We know of nothing in 
undenominationalism to account for the fanatical enthusiasm 
which it evokes in some minds, It may be a necessity where 
children of different creeds have to be educated toge:her, and 
in that case there is nothing to forbid its being accepted with 
philosophical composure ; but that is a quite different thing 
trom insiscing upon undenominational teaching where the 
children are all of one creed, or where there are enough of 
them to support a good school attached to each communion. 
Doctrinaire educationalists like Mr. Fawcetr make no 
diiference between the cases. Their cast-iron rigidity may be 
extremely admirable, but we confess that it does not come 
home to us. Again, in what the bishops say about University 
education there is much which is extremely fair. ‘Though 
they insist on the clear right of the Catholic people of 
Ireland to the possession of a Catholic University, they do 
not make the recognition of this right an indispensable condi- 
tion to the settlement of the quesiion. They are willing to 
accept a national University for examining candidates and con- 
ferri ig degrees, on the understanding that there shall be a dis- 
tinct Catholic College affiliated thereto, that University honours 
and emoluments shall be accessible to Catholics and Protestants 
alike, and that in order to guarantee the University arrange- 
ments against anti-Catholic influences, the Catholic element 
shall be adequately represented in the Senate. There is 
certainly nothing visibly unreasonable in these stipulations. 
They are compatible with more than one of the schemes 
which have been suggested for the recoustruction of Tri- 
nity College, and they are certainly far more liberal than 
the system now in operation at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Supposing the University of Dublin, or the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, reorganized on the plan suggested by the Bishops, 
University degrees and University prizes would be open 
to all comers, while the details of the University exami- 
nations wou d be settled by a Board appointed by a Senate in 
which all religions were fuirly represented. It is the fashion 
to say that to sanction such a state of things as this wou!d be to 
make the State the bond slave of the Chucch. If so, we can 
only say that the State must be in a far wor-e p.ight in Eng- 
land than we have been accustomed to think. ven if the 
Insh Bishops get their own terms, educational theorists in this 
couatry might still sigh for liberty as in Ireland. 


EMIGRATION, 


{\ MIGRATION is not altogether a popular subject; migra- 
44 ton is. If we look down on the world, and are equally 
indiilerent to Trojans and Tyrians, it is very curious to waten 
the slow ch:ngings of masses of nen—wastes which were so.i- 
tary and fruitless one half-ceutury dotted with men and yellow 
With corn in the next. But when we call this process emigra- 
tion—when we look at it, notas philosophers, but as English- 
men—though the subject is the same, it acquires a new and 
rather painiul interest. It places in sharp contrast the differ- 
ence between the interests of a nation and the interests of the 
individual men who in one sense compose the nation—at least 
Who represeut it in their generation. No one, not even the 
most amiab.e lunatic, can deny the possibility of a time coming 
“hen England may more than anything waut men, when 
mere arms and legs wiil be more valuable in some sharp 
crisis of resistance than any amount of hoarded gold; and it 
is the existenee of such chances that makes the departure 
of a man from our shores a possible though not a certain 
loss. But if we look only at the interests of the man 
himself it is difficult to have any nuisgivings. He leaves 


a land overcrowded, and where mere muscle is a drug 
in the labour market; he can go to some country where 
the population is scarce, and where mere manual labour reaps 
arich reward. He leaves a country taxed severely to pay old 
debts; he can select new colonies that have little or no debt. 
To be sure he loses thus many associations which are prized 
by thinking men. He ceases to be an Englishman; our his- 
tory is not his, our politics touch him little, if at all; for even 
if he betakes himself to a British colony it matters little 
whether the polite refusals of the Mother-country to interfere 
in his affairsare signed “ Buckincuam ” or “ GRANVILLE.” As, 
then, emigration is open to all, and there is room for all of us 
across the seas, we arrive apparently at the odd conclusion 
that the interests of England are not inseparable from the 
interests of Englishmen, and that we could all avoid debt, 
taxes, primogeniture, a bloated aristocracy, a House of Lords, 
a State Church, London smoke, fogs, street accidents, even 
halfpenny papers, by an emigration en masse. None of our 
creditors could sue out a writ ne exeat regno, and we could 
revive, say in the Va ley of the Mississippi or the Territory of 
Utah, a New England without a history, a ruin, an Archbishop 
of Canterbury, or a national debt. Of course there would be 
some “ natural tears,” but possibly out of the millions many 
would “ wipe them soon.” 


Lest this prospect of a nation dissolving itself should alarm 
any o'd lady holding Consols, we hasten to announce that 
emigration from the United Kingdom has decreased and is 
decreasing. About two hundred thousand of the QuEEN’s 
subjects left us in 1863; sixty thousand less was the number 
last year, and this of course out of an increasing population. 
The Emigration Commission Report just issued further informs 
us that the main falling off is in the Irish emigration. The 
Irish emigrants of 1863 numbered a little over 116,000; they 
were not 65,000 last year. The English and Scotch emigra- 
tions remain about the same; the first has averaged annually 
about 58,000, the second about 13,000, during the last six 
years. Some of the other statistics supplied in the Report 
are deficient for want of proper classification. For instance 
in one page it is stated that the total emigration from Ireland 
is 36,174; but, as we see from the previous page, this 
is obtained by merely adding together the emigrants who 
took ship from Cork, Dublin, and Londonderry. But we 
all know that an immense proportion of the 129,369 persons 
who left Liverpool must have been Irish, as that is their 
favourite port of embarkation. Surely the agents of the 
Commissioners must have discovered the nationalities of 
the emigrants, as indeed the setting down of 64,965 as the 
total Irish emigration in the first page abundantly indi- 
cates; yet when we turn to Appendix 3, to find the countries 
selected by the emigrants from Ireland, we find that there are 
only 36,174 Irish set down as distributed over the known 
quarters of the globe. In what regions do the remainder hide ? 
‘he solution of the puzzle is, we presume, that the Irish who 
lett Liverpool are not classified in the appendix according to 
their final destination, and thus we lose a fair general view of 
the preferences of each nationality. It is, however, sufficient 
to point out that, of the 36,174 Irish actually classified, 33,581 
sought the United States. ‘Ihe tables giving the occupations 
of the emigrants are not very remarkable. Out of a total 
amounting to about 290,coo more than a quarter are set down 
as general labourers; furmers are 7,258; ‘“ gentlemen, pro- 
“ fessional men, &c.” about the same. That in proportion to 
their numbers so many of the better classes emigrate is a proof 
of the fact that voluntary unorganized emigration from this 
country is not in accordance with individual needs here or 
social demands elsewhere, but in accordance with the means 
and intelligence of the intending emigrants. It takes less time 
to teach a “gent!eman” where he can find his best chance; 
and when he knows, he can, by hoox or crook, through rela- 
tions or friends, raise the money for the start. 

Beyond the facts and figures given here it is curious to 
contrast the differences between English and Irish emigration. 
If we take Irish emigration we find the sexes nearly balanced ; 
but the Englishwomen who emigrated were only 54,935 to 
92,664 men. Judging by the oid characteristics of the two 
nations, men would have said sixty or seventy years ago, 
before the great currents of change set in, that the English- 
man was much more likely to leave his country than the Irish 
Celt. “ The Celt,” it might have been written, “ is blindly 
“attached to the soil, to his family and friends, to old tradi- 
“ tions and old ways. He fears the sea, he dreads novelty. 
“ Tender ties of creed and race bind him to old Ireland, and 
“he is always ready to prefer such sentimental interests to 
“ the practical question where he can get the highest wages.” 
On the other hand, our supposed prophet would add, “ The 
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“ Englishman is practical; he comes of a migratory stock ; 
“ he despises mere sentiment; he is not tender-hearted ; he 
“ does not cling passionately to his second cousins once re- 
“ moved; he loves the sea, and has no fear of novelty. If 
“ever a great westward wave of emigration sets in, the Eng- 
“ lish element will be the biggest in it.” Facts have turned 
out the other way. And yet the supposed prediction would 
have been intrinsically reasonable. Strangely enough it is the 
strong fumily feeling of the Celts that has caused the break-up 
of so many homes. <A young Irishman leaves for America 
kissed and wept over by the men as well as the women of 
his hearth. Acquiring comparative riches abroad, he remeim- 
bers his kinsfolk, and remits money that they may rejoin him; 
so that every “secession” from Ireland has, after the first few 
years, in one way or another, contributed to a “reconstruction” 
in the new land. As all the family could not remain together | 
in Ireland, they al! strove and pinched and saved and remitted | 
that they might gather together in the United States. Thus | 
the clan feeling—the family feeling—has been stronger than | 
the mere love of Irish soil; and the very motives that ori- 
ginally hindered emigration gave it—when the famine had 
once forced on a great exodus—a tremendous after-impetus. 
In the year 1852 the emigration from this country—then 
mainly from Ireland—reached its greatest height; it was over 
a thousand a day. In 1852 Ireland was recovering from the 
famine, and the home distress was not severe. Lut for the 
five years previously there had been a steady Irish emigra- 
tion, and in these five years the Irish abroad had saved enough 
money to make their remittances enormous. ‘This swelled the 
emigration that year to an amount which it never reached 
before, and has never attained since. Another point about 
the distribution of the Irish emigrants to America is curious 
enough. They do not, like many of the Germans, Danes, 
Swedes, and Italians, form little inland colonies in the States, 
comprising men of all trades; they mainly cling on to the 
skirts of the great cities, herding in quarters as dirty as their 
old hovels, but tenfold more unwholesome, because more 
closely packed. There is no Irish city in the United States— 
no city where the leading men are Irish. New York is over- 
run with Irish, and its democratic municipality is almost wholly 
theirs; but the merchants, the professional men, the shop- 
keepers, are not Irish. As regards the Irish quarters in New 
York, it is surely the most melancholy thing in the world that 
on the eastern edge of a very wide and sparsely-peopled con- 
tinent, with millions of acres of arable and unoccupied land, with 
a thousand millions of “ eligible sites,” there should be packed 
together, in a closeness and foulness unsurpassed, it is said, in 
the oldest and dirtiest European towns, a colony of unreclaimed 
Trishmen. A short Building Act of the State Congress, laying 
down some simple rules regulating the laying out of strects 
and the erection of houses, would, if passed, say twenty or 
thirty years ago, have entirely avoided this foul disgrace. But 
many American institutions take for their basis the individual 
right of every individual man “to do as he dam pleases” 
about building foul houses or living in them; and in this they 
have only copied what must, we suppose, be a fundamental 
part of the British Constitution, for it is the only principle 
never furiously assailed in the public press. That the State 
has as good a right to pull down foul dwellings as to expel a 
noisome factory or a graveyard from within city walls, is an 
idea that has dawned on some minds here, and has even been 
timidly embodied in a permissive Act of Parliament; but if 
anybody attempted to carry it out, we should soon hear that 
the poor man’s house, however disgusting, was his castle, and 
must not be attacked by the minions of centralized power. 


To return to emigration. It is obvious to every one that 
the people who leave England are not, as a rule, of the Irish 
type. Family feeling is strong in England—who can deny it? 
but it is strongest in mothers and in fathers with young chil- 
dren. Beyond these it is sometimes very weak—astonishingly 
weak if we contrast it with the feeling displayed by a French- 
man or an Irishman towards his father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters. In the upper English classes family ties are kept up, 
because with them hospitality and locomotion are easy, and 
also because rich uncles and rich aunts and rich cousins keep 
up the good old custom of remembering their favourite rela- 
tions in their wills. But when we descend in the social 
scale amongst people who have to look twice at a sove- 
reign before spending it, it is surprising with what a small 
amount of family life beyond his own four walls a man 
can manage to get on. A pushing young fellow marries; 
he has soon several children; he works hard; but he lives 
on wonderfully content with hearing little or nothing of 
his own older relations. If you question him you will 


hears from the old lady—not often; he believes she igs 
pretty well. His brother Tom is in Rio de Janeiro, he 
thinks—at least he was there two years ago when last he 
heard. lis uncle Nep lives down Camberwell way, but both 
are very busy and have other things to do besides going to see 
each other. Thus the old family ties are napa dropped, 
and the new family becomes all in all. Hence an English 
emigrant leaves the old country with few pangs, and seldom 
thinks of surrounding himself abroad with his sisters, brothe 


‘or old chums. He is too self-contained and self-reliant for 


that. Ile forgets the old home—the old ties—and isolates 
himself in a new home. Thus we are not likely to see the 
immense Irish family emigration wave of the few years from 
1847 to 1854 reproduced here ; men will push out alone and 
stay out alone. Something, no doubt, may finally be done 
through organization. The classes that have initiated and 
worked the Odd Fellows’, Foresters’, and 'Trade-Union 
organizations are quite capable of setting on foot a national 
emigration in family, trade, or local groups. The thing has 
been talked of, but has never taken hold of the popular fancy, 
If it ever should do so, we shall see a monster efnigration, 
compared with which the past Irish exodus will seem very 
smnall. 


THE LAST OF THE KNIGHTS. 


II! chivalry of the United Kingdom has received a dis- 

tinguished addition, Her Mavesry has been pleased 
to direct Letters Patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Knight of the United Kingdom to 
Wittiam Ricard Drake, of Oatlands Lodge, in the county 
of Surrey, Esq. Nothing could be more gratilying to 
a branch of the legal profession on which titles seldom 
descend. Myr. W. R. Drakz is a solicitor, and solicitors are 
seldom knighted, as for other reasons so perhaps because 
the Judges, often including the Clief Justices, as at this 
moment, never attain higher civil honours. But there is 
no reason in the nature of things why a highly respectable 
solicitor should not be knighted. It was in the City consi- 
dered a breach of social or civic etiquette when two Aldermen 
who had been Lord Mayors recently accepted a mere knight- 
hood. Lut if anybody likes to be knighted, considering who 
olten are knighted, we may perhaps admire the taste 
of those who receive, yet we should scarcely question the 
discretion of those who bestow, this somewhat doubtful honour. 
As we have said, we rather like the notion of a solicitor 
winning spurs; and Mr. Drake is as good a solicitor, for 
aught we know, as any other Gentleman one &c. on the 
Law List. To say the truth, we never heard of Mr. Drake, or 
of the respectable firm of Bircu, Datrympce, Drake, and Co., 
of which the new Knight is the junior partner. That is to 
say, we were not bound to know his merits. We are told that 
“ Mr. Drake has done great services to the Liberal party.” 
Though of the Liberal party ourselves, we do not profess 
to be initiated in, or familiar with, the secrets of that 
party. Perhaps we are not worthy to know them; so much 
the better for us. We therefore look at Sir W. R. Drake 
and the Liberal party, and the services rendered to them by 
Sir Wittiam, or by anybody else, very much ab extra. We 
can only wonder what those services are. As a public 
man Mr. Drake was perfectly unknown to us, and we believe 
to the outside world. Orator, publicist, statistician, drafter 
of bills, collector of social facts, skilled in foreign or domestic 
policy, Mr. Drake may be, and we dare say is. But this fame 
of his has not reached us. Mr. Drake may have served his 
country ; but his country, in this case as in other cases, knows 
not of its hidden heroes, its secret benefactors. The author- 
ized journals tell us that “it is understood that this honour 
“has been conferred at the instance of Mr. GLAnsToNE as & 
“ personal recognition of the services rendered to the Liberal 
“ party by Mr. Drake during the several years of close and 
“ confidential relations which have existed between him and 
“ its recognised representatives.” 


Here we recognise not only “Mr. Guapstone’s instance,” 
whatever tLet may be, but the grand Gladstonian style in all 
its sonorous superabundance of sesquipedalian words—to take 
a feather from Mr. Guapstone’s wing. And we recognise 
something else—Mr. GLapstone’s earnest outspokenness. We 
dare say that the Liberal party docs owe a great deal to Mr. 
Drake. The Liberal party owed a great deal to Mr. Corrock. 
Not that we have the least reason to suppose that Mr. Drake 


there is a difference, it might be well to have it explained. 
Every party owes a great deal to its confidential agents. There 


find that he has a mother in Liverpool; he sometimes 


must be a good deal of party work done by active partisans, 


is in any special sense a successor to Mr. Corrock ; only, if 
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which work requires special instruments. Those instruments 
must be peculiar; the work to be done is, as they say, 
delicate and difficult, and to do it requires peculiar qualities. 
Sometimes the work approaches the confines of the shaky; 
sometimes, it is thought, of the dirty. As far as we have 
heard, this sort of work is commonly supposed to mean elec- 
tioneering work, which is not always clean work; it means 
also dealing with doubtful allies, staving off unpleasant con- 
tingencies, coaxing and manipulating and arranging and so 
on. Services rendered to a great political party are often 
confused in popular estimation with the Man in the Moon 
and that sort of thing. In Sir W. R. Daake’s case any such 
association or confusion of ideas would be very unjust, we 
make no doubt. —_ But still the popular opinion remains; and 
in its teeth it reflects great credit on Mr. GLapsronu’s hatred 
of reticence, and of course on his discretion, not only that he 
gets a confidential agent and servant of his party knighted, 
but at once says why he is knighted. 


That Mr. Drake deserves his honours, though not perhaps 
so much as the first knightly Drake, we make no doubt. 
But it is awkward that the QueEn’s name should be intro- 
duced into the matter. The Queen is the fountain of 
honour, and from the Queen that honour flows into the 
channel which the present Drake, Knt., adorns. But then 
it comes to this, that services rendered to the Liberal party 
include private services, and from the nature of the case, 
secret services are not to be considered equivalent to services 
rendered to the Crown and State and public weal. This is 
not the right use to make of the Sovereign’s prerogative of 
conferring titles. By theory every title is conferred for ser- 
vices rendered either to the great body politic or to the Crown 
personally. Costa is knighted because he is supposed to have 
done service to the whole people, Whig and Tory alike, ze. he 
is knighted in recognition of his public services. A provin- 
cial mayor is knighted because he has exhibited great dili- 
gence and circumspection in the discharge of public and official 
duties. A valuable servant or physician of the Court is 
knighted or baroncted for services rendered to the Sovereign 
personally. Into none of these categories can we force dir 
W. R. Drake. And as he a present forms the only precedent 
for his own special honours, we are obliged to Mr. GLADSTONE 
for announcing his qualilications. ‘The announcement is well 
fitted to encourage tlie activity of a class which we had begun 
to think was quite active enough. We can only regret that 
Mr. GLapstoxE has not instructed his organs to obviate pos- 
sible misconstruction by explaining more precisely the nature 
of those “services rendered to the Liberal party ” which have 
been deemed worthy of this very exceptional, and perhaps 
exceptionable, recognition. 


THE BYRON CASE. 


ERY little of the least value is to be extracted from the 
seething caldron of excited, but aimless, talk which has 
overflowed the columns of all the newspapers on the Byron 
mystery during the past weck. The case stands as nearly as 
possible where it stood, and there moreover it is perhaps likely 
to stand for ever. Lord Lindsay's important letter is the single 
new contiibution to the facts of the case, aud embodies authentic 
information on Byron's married life and his general character, 
taken from Lady Anne Barnaid’s contemporaneous memoir. Oa 
this letter we propose to comment at some length. Lvery- 
thing else which has been said, being either a mere repetition 
of the same arguments, or wholly irrelevant, may be summarily 
dismissed. Those who, like ourselves, have, with whatever reluc- 
tance, been driven to the conclusion that on the whole the charge 
made against Lord Lyron is likely to be true, because the moral 
peetebiities against its truth seem to be outweighed by the pxo- 
bilities, however disagreeable, for its truth, can treat with con- 
ptuous indillerence the tedious iteration of the paralogism that 
Lord Byron could not have commitied a certain crime because he 
wrote very fine poems. And yet the majority of the writers in the 
Newspapers harp upon no otuer string. For ourselves, we shall 
not enter into controversy with fervid undergraduates who in the 
middle of the Long Vacation date from Trinity College, Oxford, nor 
With the impertinent and utierly untrue sugzestion of another news- 
Paper correspondent, that the writer on Byron’s Lile in Temple Bar 
and the writer in the Sutu:dsy Review are one and the same; but 
We content ourselves with reviewing the case as it stands at the 
moment, We may premise that we have at least a right to demand 
that Lord Byron's apologists should take a detinite, precise, logical 
ground, and stick to it. What they do is to play at fast and louse 
With the case, and ask us to accept with equal implicitness vindi- 
Cations wholly irrecoucilable. Que writer, for example, says that 
the charge of incest was invented by Mrs. Stowe in 1869; another 
that it was rife in 1817, and was wet by Lord Byron at the time 
in one of his poems. On the other hand, a Colonel Massey comes 
forward with a wonderful tale that Byron told him of an adulterous 


intrigue carried on during his honeymoon, of which he made his 
sister the screen, and which was perfectly well known to Lady 
Byron; while another writer quotes Byron’s own repeated 
assurances that from first to last he never could divine the reason 
why his wife deserted him. 

Kirst, we are thankful to record the unanimous and most 
severe condemnation which has been d, both here and in 
America, on Mrs. Stowe’s conduct. ‘This condemnation has been 
passed with entire ne ae and the American journals pro- 
tested against the article in the Atlantic Monthly, when it was first 
printed, with the same vehemence of censure which was with one 
voice raised in England on its appearance in Macmillan’s Magazine 
in September. Here at any rate we, and those literary organs 
which most strongly dissent from our views on the charge of 
incest, are entirely at one. Mis. Stowe has been guilty of a scan- 
dalous breach of faith as regards Lady Byron, and of extremely 
bad taste. She has been, we fear, actuated in making her reve- 
lation by motives which we had rather not characterize, and she has 
let Loose a flood of immoval talk and immoral speculation on loath- 
some subjects which has deeply detiled, and will long detile, 
Kuropean and American society. As to the editor of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, it was a purely commercial speculation, He merely 
forestalled the English market ; if one London magazine did not re- 
print Mrs. Stowe, another would. We are not of those who think 
that the publication of the true story of Byron would be in itself 
harmful ; rather the reverse. Our objection is to the time and the 
manner, not to the matter. The greater Byron’s fame and powers 
the greater right has the world to know the true man. But that 
revelation, we think, ought to have been made in 1816; it ought 
to have been made by Lady Byron herself, or at any rate on her 
express and undoubted authority, and by those commissioned to 
execute this stern judicial act. But to get it at this time, and in 
this indirect and surreptitious way, in a form so nauseous, from 
such a source, and for such objects, is a proceeding which we are 
glad to say has met with almost universal indignation, contempt, 
aud condemnation, 

On the whole we may assume that, as the case stands, general 
opinion has come to the conclusion that, asa matter of fact, Lady 
byron did in substance make a communication to Mrs. Stowe, of 
which we have in Mrs. Stowe’s paper the general, and in the main 
fuithful, outline. Ill as we think of Mis. Stowe, we do not believe 
that out of her own lively imagination she either invented the 
tale, or misunderstood Lady Lyron on the main matier—the 
charge of incest. 

The great fact then, scarcely disputed, is that in 1856 Lady 
Byron believed the tale which s'ie revealed to Mrs. Stowe. The 
question then arises:—Was this belief a gradual and morbid 
accretion, or did Lady Byrou entertain it—whether true or not— 
in 1815-16? ‘This is the point to which Lord Lindsay, writing 
in the Limes of September 7, has addressed himself. His con- 
clusion is, that either Mrs. Stowe in 1856 “ entirely micsunder- 
stood Lady Byron, and has thus been led into error and 
misstatement ””—an allegation which seems to us entirely impro- 
bable, and to which as a mere matter of argument we should 
much prefer the bold assertion that Mrs. Stowe had willully 
aud maliciously invented the whole story from first to last, which 
we do not for a moment believe—or “that under the pressure 
of « lifelong and secret sorrow, Lady Byron’s mind had become 
clouded with an hallucination in respect to the particular point 
in question.” ‘That is to say, Lord Lindsay’s position as re- 
gards Lady Byron is, that this hallucination—whatever an 
hallucination is—was a recent thing, or anyhow did not possess 
Lady Byron forty years ago, and that the charge of incest pre- 
ferved by her against her lusband in 1856 was of recent growth, 
or at any rate was not entertained in 1816; and to prove this 
point Lerd Lindsay refers to a very curious contemporaneous 
diary, kept by Lady Anne Barnard, embodying a letter from Lady 
Byron herself written in 1818, aud expressly referring to the 
separation and its causes, What does this memoir and what doas 
this letter umount to? Simply to this, thatin 1818 Lady Byron did 
not mention the charge ot iucest; which is precisely whut Mrs. 
Stowe and Lady Byron admit. Lady Byron’s position was, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Stowe, that she never did divulge the real state of the 
case to anybody—except perhaps to ler parents, and to Dr. (then 
Mr.) Lushington, in 1510; but that for some reasons, which we 
do not profess quite to understand and certainly not to acquiesce 
iu, she kept the secret inviolate and sacred. ‘his is what Mrs. 
Stowe says; and forty years belore Lady Byron herself, accord- 
ing to Lady Anne Barnard, says, “that she silenced accusations 
by which her own conduct might have been more fully justi- 
tied.” There is no inconsistency whatever between the fact that 
Lady Byron never did mention the matter to her dearest friend, 
and Mrs. Stowe’s—or rather Lady Byron’s—assertion, that this 
was, however strange and perhaps objectionable, Lady Byron's 


fixed intention and a from the very first. e do not 
profess to understand Lord Lindsay's logic, though we have great 
admiration for his character, aud respect for his motives in 


writing. But what he says seems to come to this:—Lady Byron 
in 1816 and 1818 never said a word about a certain circum- 
stance. Mrs, Stowe says that Lady Byron in 1856 acknowledged 
or beasted that she had never said a word about it, either in 1816 
or 1818, or indeed until 1856. From which Lord Lindsay con- 
cludes that Lady Byron did not, in 1816-1818, believe in the exist- 
ence of a fact which she says she first made known in 1856. 
Lut there is a good deal more in Lady Anne Barnard’s. di 


diary 
than this. Lady Byron, according to Mrs, Stowe, in 1856 revealed 
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not only the tale of incest, but several other matters ; for example, 
the scene in the carriage on the wedding-day, and the particulars, 
down to the sensational details, including the spaniel dog story, 
of the final interview between Byron, his wife, and sister. Now we 
must say that, horrible and disgusting as the incest charge is, as a 
mere matter of probability, the carriage scene on the wedding-day 
is even more improbable. But this very incident, the most im- 

robable in the whole of Mrs. Stowe’s narrative, is confirmed by 

wdy Anne's testimony. Lady Byron told this story in 1818 to 
Lady Anne, and she told it again in 1856 to Mrs. Stowe. Here is 
another undesigned coincidence between Lady Byron’s assertions in 
1818 and in 1856, which also goes far to prove that in 1856 she 
believed neither more nor less than she believed in 1818. “ He, 
Lord Byyon, soon attempted to corrupt her [Lady Byron’s} prin- 
ciples, both with respect to her own conduct, and her latitude 
for his."—ZLady A. Barnard. “He repudiated Christianity as 
authority, asserted the right of every human being to follow out 
what he called ‘the impulses of nature.’ . . His first attempt had 
been to make her an accomplice by sophistry; by destroying her 
faith in Christianity and confusing her sense of right and wrong, 
to bring her into the ranks of those convenient women who regard 
the marriage-tie only as a friendly alliance to cover licences on 
both sides,”—Mrs. Stowe. Lord Lindsay's plea for Byron is well- 
intentioned ; but the advocate has done his client more harm than 
even Mrs. Stowe herself. 

We cannot but regard Lady Anne’s testimony in 1818 asa di- 
rect, and the stronger because perfectly undesigned, confirmation of 
Lady Byron's assertions in 1856. The character, too, which Lady 
Byron, writing to Lady Anne, draws of her husband is sub- 
stantially the same as, or painted even in blacker hues than, what 
she ls of him forty years afterwards, when she tells the whole 
story. And we must be permitted to add that, if incest is a pos- 
sible crime at all, the Byron described by his wife, and by his wife’s 
confidential friend in 1818, is certainly not the person to whom 
such a crime is impossible. 

Lord Lindsay has something eise to ~~ He admits that Lady 
Byron's solicitors, Messrs. Wharton and Fords, do not contradict 
Mrs. Stowe's allegation, and he feels this fact to be strong, and to 
raise an inconvenient presumption in favour of Mrs. Stowe’s story. 
‘It is stvong, but it is stronger than Lord Lindsay admits it to be. 
Lady Byron's executors and representatives obviously commissioned 
and authorized the letter of the solicitors, and there was in their 
possession documentary evidence which, though it might not 

ve Lady Byron’s charge, which after all must depend upon 

dy Byron’s own character and veracity, might have dis- 
roved Mrs. Stowe’s story. The conclusion is obvious, that Lady 
ron left behind her nothing whatever inconsistent either with 
Mrs. Stowe’s story in general, or with Mrs. Stowe’s assertion in 
‘particular that Lady Byron in 1816 believed, and acted on the 
belief of, the truth of the charge which she divulged in 1856. If 
such materials for contradicting either of these two assertions of 
“Mrs. Stowe are in the possession of Lady Byron’s descendants at 
the present moment, it is perfectly impossible to understand why 
they have not been made use of. 

Something else remains to be said. It is admitted on all hands 
that in 1816 Lady Byron communicated to Mr. Lushington what 
at that moment Lady Byron believed, or affected to believe, was 
the real state of the case. The question then is—What did Lady 
‘Byron reveal to Mr. Lushington? No doubt, if she told Mr. 
Lushington of the incest, this would not prove that the incest had 
been committed ; but it is superfluous to add that it would prove 
to demonstration that in 1816 Lady Byron believed, and said, that 
it had been committed. Dr. Lushington has kept silence. If Lady 
Byron in 1816 made the charge of incest to her professional adviser, 
Dr. Lushington is not called upon, or expected, to say so. But if 
this is not what Lady Byron said in 1816—if she said something 
else, and made some other complaint against Lord Byron, no mat- 
ter what —Dr. Lushington might fairly say that what he was told in 
1816 is not the tale which Mrs. Stowe has told in 1869. This is 
just what Dr, Lushington has not done ; and on this point also we 
‘find no contradiction as to Lady Byron’s original and her more 
recent assertion on the matter of fact. We are therefore driven 
to our second conclusion, that in 1856 Lady Byron added nothing 
to what she is asserted to have believed in 18 16. By a legitimate 
critical process, the matter has been traced backward to its source. 
Lady Byron may have had all along no ground for making the 
charge of incest; she may have completely misunderstood and 
calumniated her husband; she may have had only trifling 
‘incompatibilities of temper to complain of. But, be this as it 
pag —— she thought and said in 1856 she thought and said 
in 1816. 

We dismiss very rapidly the “hallucination” theory. Its con- 
troversial value seems, in the eyes of the newspaper correspondents, 
chiefly to depend on the importance which they attach to a sonorous 
polysyllable. We do not profess altogether to understand an halluci- 
ation of any sort, certainly not of this sort—an hallucination which 
involves so horrible a charge, and which surrounds such a charge 
with all sorts of minute, and perfectly unnecessary, details. Lady 
Byron's character, as she and her friends give it, is one with whic 
we do not altogether sympathize; indeed we rather dislike, be- 
cause perhaps we are unuble to realize it. But that her character 
was very peculiar Lady Anne Barnard shows as clearly as Mrs. 
Siowe does, That character, be it what it may, is one, we should 
say, primd facie, least capable of being led away by, or in- 
dulging in, an hallucination—whatever hallucinations may be. 
The upshot of the whole matter and the final alternative is 


this:—Lither we must accept this hallucination theory, or we 
must accept Lady Byron’s story. Further than this the matter 
cannot be carried. 


P.S.—In our last week's article on this subject, “Lady Car- 
narvon” was a misprint for “Lady Carmarthen.” And we 
may add that we are assured on good authority that the state- 
ment, which we took from Moore’s Memoirs, that Lord Byron 
and his half-sister Augusta scarcely ever met in their early years, 
is incorrect. The two children, we are informed, were brought 
up together by Byron’s mother in the days of her Scotch poverty, 
A daughter, unmarried, of Mrs, Leigh, we are told, still survives. 


ARGUING WITH WOMEN. 

agp are not perhaps many diversions more agreeable than 

a conversation upon a really interesting topic with a really 
clever and superior woman; a woman who does not belong to 
either of the two most conspicuous types of the Ladies off the 
Period—the type of M. Azamat Batuk’s “ Miss Lucy,” or the 
type of Mr. Courthope’s “Cornelia”; who is neither fast nor 
fanatical ; who thinks neither croquet nor conversaziones the 
height of happiness, nor believes that flirting or the franchise is 
the end of woman’s existence; who can be lighthearted and 
witty without being dissipated and coarse; who can be social 
without socialism, and serious without too much severity ; who 
can appreciate man without aping him; and who, though deeply 
conscivus of her womanhvod, is in no way ashamed or impatient 
of its amiable wealinesses, and certainly would detest the thouzht 
of trying to hide them either in the clothes or under the con- 
veutional behaviour of men. ‘The society of such a woman ailords 
the most enjoyable relaxation from study or other severe work 
that it is possible to experience, and her conversation is not the 
least agreeable part of companionship with her. It is not at all 
essential that her talk be brilliant. It is not even necessary that 
it be witty; though few cultivated Englishwomen in fair health 
and spirits are not witty. It is quite enough that it be really 
womanly; that, whether grave or gay, or in whatever liue it runs, 
it weil and truly reflect the right relations of woman to man ina 
well-ordered society. It is just as great a fault fur a woman's 
talk to be mannish as for a man’s talk to be womanish, Ii, for 
instance, a discussion is to be maintained on a really serious end 
interesting topic between a well-read man and a cultivated woman, 
it is essential that it be not permitted to degenerate into disputa- 
tion. Truly womanly talk is, like all the influences of retined 
women, suggestive, stimulative, humanizing in the highest degree, 
but never contentious, If it once becomes combative, or purely 
argumentative, its charm is gone. “ Don't argue with a woman” 
is one of those social laws which a real gentleman is always 
careful to observe, and a breach of which he considers to bea 
decided social misdemeanour; but it is one which has now been 
proclaimed to be opposed to the due fruition by womun of her 
* rights,” and which the Ecclesiazusee of our day are determined, 
by preaching or by practice, to abrogate. The modern Cornelia 
complains bitterly of the unfairness of such a maxim. She says 
that whenever, in the exercise of her mission, she meets a man 
with whom her soul longs to dispute, and holds him, either in 
the fashion of the Ancient Mariner, with the “glittering eye,” 
or by the more modern contrivance of the button-hole, she can 
never get beyond a certain preliminary point in the disputation. 
As soon as the discussion threatens to become really argumenta- 
tive, and therefore really interesting, her fainéant antagonist 
contrives somehow to quash it. If he is a cool hand, he pretends 
not to think she is in earnest, and treats her solemn utterances 
as very good jokes; and, when hard-pressed, puts the question 
by with a smile, and adroiily passes to some safer topic. If 
hot-tempered, he blurts out that he never could see the use of 
arguing such subjects, and begs to be excused. If shy and ner- 
vous, he either takes refuge in submissive silence, or violently an 
desperately breaks away, leaving his reputation, if not his gar- 
ment, in her hands. By one device or another—and men, lile 
foxes and other hunted animals, develop an incredible number of 
dodges to escape the pursuit of the modern Amazon—he avoids 
fighting out an argument with her to the bitter end. So the 
upshot of it is that, with all her efforts, she never gets a really 
favourable occasion for defending her new gospel of Hermaphrodi- 
tism in mixed society, but is driven to the weaker means of books, 
pamphlets, lectures, and associations, for the establishment of the 
great truth that, in spite of certain trifling and purely acciden‘al 
physical differences, woman is morally, politically, mentally, and 
spiritually, ‘a man and a brother.” 

The reason why men decline to argue with women is not difli- 
cult to find, though it is often misrepresented. Cornelia says that 
it is both a mark and a means of the slavery or so-called * subor- 
dination” of woman to man. She declares that man prolibits 
woman from arguing with him, just as he prohibits ber fou 
voting, legislating, and governing with him, and as he ured tor- 
merly to prohibit her from prescribing and preaching to him, 
order to keep her down in her place of inferiority and degradation. 
Man, like all tyrants, is suspicious and seeretly uncomfortable. _Tle 
is conscious that his lordship rests upon no foundation of real right 
or fitness. Consequently he dare not allow woman to assert hel- 
self in argument with him, or otherwise, for fear of loving his 
prestige and his monopoly of power. This theory would be more 
valuable if it could derive some support from facts ; if, for instance, 
it were true that the possession of power in England depended in 
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any material degree upon success in dialectic. There are some 
ranks of society in which the rule “Don’t argue with a woman” 
is, like the other laws of good breeding, somewhat indifierently 
observed. Do the women in such a class of society find that their 

ition is at all improved by their exercise of the right to argue 
witi their fathers, husbands, and brothers? Does the coster- 
monger lose his monopoly of power in the household or the 
doukey-stable through his ¢gnoratio e'enchi? When the good time 


arrives that England is ruled entirely by “the right reason” ; 


when physical forces have become of no account in the conduct of 
the worli, but Nous alone is king; when, in case of a difference 
between man and woman, logical conviction follows invariably 
upon deveat in argument, and practical action follows as invariably 
upon logical conviction, then Cornelia’s analysis of the reasons why 
men do not argue with women will be more worthy of our 
attention. 

Less ingenious, but not less untrue, is the statement that men 
will not argue with women because they despise them. Able 
men do not despise cultivated and intelligent women, or think 
them incepable vf throwing new light upon any subject that may 
be under discussion, On the contrary, such men know very well 
that, as regards the contribution of new aud really valuable matter 
to any discussion, the general run of men and women in good 
society are pretty much on a par. The number of men who, in a 
discussion on any subject, can bring really fresh stores of ready 
and accurate knowledge to bear, are always very few. Men like 
Lol Macaulay or Sir W. Hamilton are not more plentiful in 
society than women like Miss Martineau. Unless, therefore, the 
conversation should happen to turn upon some matter which is 
sp: cial to wan’s training—such as Greek scholarship, or the calculus 
—tie women in cultivated circles are, upon the whole, at no more 
disaivantase, so far as the possession of general information is 
concerned, than the men. ‘Tried by the standard of sound know- 
leige tue tuk of an average man is just asignorant aud nonsensical 
as ue talk of an average woman. And tried by the standard of 
imazin..tion—that is, of the power of making new or unexpected 
combinations and comparisous—the talk of women is generally 
better, wituin certain limits, than that of men. In tact also, in 
the art of leading and drawing out discussion, women are, on the 
whole, far superior to men. So that it is certainly not from a 
feeling of contempt that the cultivated man declines to argue with 
the cultivated woman. 

A mre plausible, but still unsatisfactory, theory is that men do 
not argue with women because women cannot argue, inasmuch as 
they are very inconsequential aud illogical. ‘luis theory is not 
worth so much as is sometimes supposed. No doubt women are 
illogical. ‘The number of women whose training and reading 
have been such as to enable them to pursue, for five minutes, a 
sound course of argument, is very smal. Lut how great is the 
number of men who have that capacity * Let any man moving in a 
cultivated circle of general society —or even, perhaps, in the peculiar 
circles of Oxford or Cambridge—think over the list of his friends 
and acquaintances, both men and women. Is it possible that his 
Woman tricnds could be more tiresome in argument than he finds 
his man friends to be? Don’t the men plague him with undis- 
tributed middles, begging the question, ambiguous terms, and 
fullacies in every mood of the four figures? Don't they, in argu- 
ing on any matter on which they are keenly interested, put senti- 
meat aud feeling in place of just inference? The number of 
men who will make glaring blunders in argument may perhaps be 
less than that of women who will do so; but their superiority to 
wonicn is, atter all, not much greater than that of Cornelia to the 
reot of her sex— 

Who—so she did her sex eclipse— 
Could argue in a fine ellipse. 


The generality of women may perhaps be a little inferior to the 
generai.ty of men in conscious anilysis of the processes of thought ; 
but it is not this analysis which comes principally into play in the 
course of an ordinary social argument. Such an argument gene- 
rally co.sists, in the main, of the production by one side of con- 
trary instances against the universal propositions hazarded by the 
Oher side—a struggle in which ready wit and a serviceable 
memory for details are much more valuable than any power of 
analysing the laws of thought. 

Nor is it satisfactory to say that men do not argue with women 
becau-e women argue only for victory, avd not for truth. Women 
are, in this respect, neither much better nor much worse than men. 

evy few people, either men or women, argue with a pure desire 
to eiucidate the truth, and in a spirit of indifference to their own 
personal success ; because, in the first place, an argument is not 
# process whereby ignorant peopie cau usually become better 
informed ; and even if it were, in the second place, almost all 
peo, le are carried away in the heat of argument to forget every- 
thing but the personal sense of competition, and the desire of vic- 
tory which that competition excites. And it is by the light of 
this consideration that we see the true reason why men deciine to 
argue with women, All argument is, in fact, except in the case 
of a few singularly well-trained dispositions, a personal strife, or 
combat. {t is like a game of chess bet ween two moderate players, 
in which the love of science is almost always swallowed up by the 
desir to win. It is,in fact, aduel. And any one who remembers 
that to all duelling it is essential that the weapons and the laws of 
the combat be re to both combatants, will see at once why men 
cannot arzue with women, A man arguing with a woman is at a 
fatul diadvant»ge. Neither the weapons nor the laws of combat 


are equal. He fights with a blunted sword, or a blunderbuss; she 
with a double-edged rapier, or an “arm of precision.” Ile must 
stand, but may not deliver, the fire of personalities. [Te must not 
outstep certain bounds, whereas her range is unlimited. He is 
strictly forbidden to deliver certain effective thrusts, or “ shocks,” 
as she calls them. He must not “shock her delicacy ”—a ver 
favourite restriction with rather underbred women, and with 
American ladies. He must not “shake her faith ”—a restriction 
under which most women require an argument upon any of the 
most deeply interesting problems of the day to be conducted. And 
she is to he the umpire, or arbiter, whether he breaks any of these 
restrictions. In short, argument, even with an able woman, is a 
game the law of which is “Heads, you win; tails, I lose ”—a 
game at which no sensible man cares to play. 

It is true that Cornelia is now making us a very liberal offer. 
She declares that she is only too anxious to forego any such ad- 
vantages as a barbarous or dark age may have allowed her, 
Neither her “delicacy” nor her “ faith” requires protection any 
longer. She courts personalities, and is not afraid of any shock or 
any sensation. She desires nothing more than to be allowed to 
dispute with men on equal conditions, and to get as good as she 
gives. But it will not do. First, because, whatever may be 
Cornelia’s professions, when she gets into the heat of. discussion 
she iavasietly forgets them. ‘To forego, in the bitterness of, con- 
test, advantages which long use and the opinion of society have 
made so peculiarly handy, is beyond the power even of a female 
apostle. And, secondly, because society will not permitit. Even 
it Cornelia can find a man who is willing to accept her challenge, 
and to jostle, push, strike, and drive her in argument, just as he 
would a male antagonist, the lookers on will net allow it. We 
may be coming to a time when woman's intense aspirations after 
mannishness shall haye succeeded in unsexing her, and when, 
having all but made herself into a man, she may be treated as a 
man. But at present it is not so, We are not yet over the stage 
of transition. Considerable differences still remain between men 
and women, and for the present society does not permit us to 
ignore these differences in argument or elsewhere. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE ILLUSTRATED BY THE NOVELIST. 


IIEN a certain advanced school of philosophy has had its 

way we shall hear no more of fidelity as a virtue. It 

will be gone out of fashion as a half-develo 
of humanity. In the meanwhile, however, it is invaluable to 
the novelist, and will continue so to be as long. as there is 
a craving in B yp to be loved and looked up to for .somce- 
thing unearned and beside their merits. When once the gauge 
of desert comes in, the proudest and vainest has an inner 
qualm and shrinks back to another standard, We like te 
be convinced that there is something in us and about us, inde- 
endent of our occasional lapses, that ensures not only obedience 
a willing submission. It is pleasant to escape the penetrative 
scrutiny of equals by withdrawing into a region where our will is 
law, not only because it is strongest, but because it is ours, and 
therefore taken for granted; where we may repose upon ‘a defer- 
ence that accepts our definitions of right as unquestionable. It is 
this feeling that makes the portrait of a faithful servant always 
attractive. A sort of virtue is there depicted which is admirable 
in its self-denial, and at the same time makes no heavy de- 


implies the duty of some suppression of the critical faculty on the 
part of him who serves. The master may judge his man, where 
the man had best not judge his master. Blind loyalty, once the 
gentleman’s fidelity, we may be said to have outgrown as a poli- 
tical virtue, but we still delight to see it portrayed as a domestic 
one. Hence, whenever fiction condescends to delineate service at all, 
to hold up examples of it for our admiration, it is in the exhibi- 
tion of a blind unreasoning fidelity. Even comedy, the recognised 
form of satire on human tolly ness, makes the servant— 
greedy and grasping as he is—take his view of life from his master, 
and run personal risks to serve him. But it is in the novel that 
we must look for the passion of fidelity set off by the humours 
which make delineatiors of our social inferiors so especially stimu- 
lating to self-esteem. It is in the ‘novel that we may see how dear 
to the heart of man is the notion of being the object of an un- 
reasoning instinctive faithfulness. A hero is twice a hero with his 
inseparable follower, comic or tragic; whether that hero be Mr. 
Pickwick, with Sam Weller qualifying himself to be still his mas- 
ter’s body servant in the Fleet, or old Caleb Balderstone starvin 
and thieving for his master’s credit in the bleak tower of Wolf's 
Crag. It only needs the vivid impersonation of a servitor so in 
love with service that he shall without effort, without thinking of 
sacrifice, have no private interests—or else, as a matter of course 
and without a struggle, make them give place to his master’s—to 
excite in the reader's mind a very peculiar gratification. Old 
Orlando, who so well exemplified the constant service of the 
antique world when servants sweated for duty not for meed, did it 
without requiring a return, but looked forward to the time ae 
simply inevitable 
When service should in my old limbs be lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown. 

It is so recognised a feature of the conventional servitor to have 
no plans for the future, that it is made a trait in the venal crew of 


Migh Life below Stairs that one thinks himself sure of a place in the 


canine phase’ 


mands on our own practice. No doubt the very nature of service - 
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Customs, and a selfish couple look forward to keeping a public- 
house together. So entirely are we removed from inconvenient 
personal applications in these fancy pictures of self-devotion, that 
‘we expect as a matter of course that the master’s interests should 
be always uppermost. The ideal retainer need not be perfect; if 
his sins are committed for his chief, he finds us lenient judges. 
Everybody sympathises with the “savage fidelity” of Elspeth of 
the Craigburnfoot, in which she found a stern and stubborn satis- 
faction. “No man in old time parted frae his chief for love of 

old or of gain, or of right or of wrang.” She had served the 
head of Glenallan as she was required to serve her. “ None shall 
say I betrayed my mistress, though it were to save my soul.” 

A thoroughgoing popular novel constantly owes its popularity 
to the relation between master and servant. What would 
Robinson Crusoe be without his mer. Friday? What would 
Sterne’s Uncle Toby be apart from Corporal Trim, his master's 
humble double—nurse, dog, and confidant in one—with always a 
thought between them :— 

Trim ! said my Uncle Toby after he had lighted his pipe and smoked about 
a dozen whiffs—Trim came in front of his master and made his bow—my 
Uncle Toby smoked on and said no more. Corporal ! said my Uncle Toby— 
the Corporal made his bow—my Uncle ‘Toby proceeded no further, but 
finished his pipe. Trim! said my Uncle Toby, 1 have a project in my head. 
For our part-it would be a bore to have to wait upon the slow, smoky 
workings of another man’s brain, but Trim is supposed to like it. 
The whole fits in with the ideal much better than if Trim had had 
even the most retiring, modest interests of his own, which could 
not fail to make indefinite suspense on his master’s cogitations 
irksome. Sam Weller is for the same reason one of the most 
popular of modern creations ; his wit would not tell half as much 
without his exuberant and jealous fidelity :— 

“T could serve that gentleman till I fell down dead,” says the repentant 
Job. “I say,” said Sam, “I'll trouble you, my friend—none o° that. None 
o’ that, I say, young feller, No one serves him but me.” 

And when Mr. Pickwick wants to settle him in life with his 
Mary, not even love oflers a moment’s temptation :— 

If you want a more polished sort o’ feller, well and good—have him ; but 
vages or no vages, notice or no notice,- buard or no board, lodyin’ or no 
lodgin’, Sam Weller as you took from the old inn in the Borough sticks to 
you come what come may ; and let everythin’ and everybody do their wery 
fiercest, nothin’ shall ever perwent it. 

All this, though not according to our experience, sounds an 


excellent recipe for making life easy, and is appreciated ac- 


cordingly. 

Scott delights in portraying the manners of domestic service. 
He does not often venture to attribute to a fellow-countryman an 
absolute deadness te personal considerations, but he does not care 
to paint an unfaithful servant; and he had a power in himself of 
creating strong attachments in those who served him, which 
justified his portraits. The astute Cuddie throws himself 
into the lion’s very clutches when with blundering gallantry 
he seeks the aid of Claverhouse and his dragoons for his master in 
the hands of fanatics. The incomparable Jenny will run more 
hazards for her mistress’s sake than for her own. Richie Moni- 
plies, pragmatical as he is, is profuse of his newly-gained wealth 
in his master’s service, as well as faithful under difficulties; and 
even the self-seeker Andrew Fairservice waits with real zeal on 
his rescued young master in that funereal “ stand o’ claes ” which 
he had thought fit to order on his supposed death. The anti- 
quary, to be sure, has an unfavourable experience to report which 
influences his view of the question :— 

Why did the boy Tam Rintherout, whom at my wise sister’s instigation 
I, with equal wisdom, took upon trial—why did he pilfer apples, take Lirds’- 
nests, break glasses, and ultimately steal my spectecles, except that he felt 
that noble emulation whicll swells in the bosom of the masculine sex, which 
has conducted him to Flanders with a musket on his shoulders, and dow)t- 
less will promote him to a glorious halberd, or even to the gallows ; and why 
does this girl, his full sister, Jenny Rintherout, move in the same vocation 
with safe and noiseless step, shod or unshod, soft as the paw of a cat, and 
docile as a spaniel? Why? But because she is in her vocation. 


This might seem to degrade the virtue of which we speak in 

uite a modern spirit, but that we are informed economical con- 
siderations prejudiced the speaker; and besides, all boys occupy a 
distinct place in fiction. The boy is universally thrown over, and 
is quite the reverse of the fatherand the man. Even Bailey Junior 
has no attachments, but transfers himself from mistress to master 
solely for his own pleasure. 

It is interesting to observe how fascinating this absolute dis- 
regard of personal interests, which we understand by “ fidelity,” is 
to American writers. The New England help knows nothing of it 
of course, and never will, The best white servant there avowedly 
considers her own convenience and prospects first, and will leave 
her employer at any pinch when her end is served ; but fiction has 
the negro—has had, we should rather say—in whom to personify 
an entire self-abnegation. Old Tiff, one of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
best characters, though not quite so familiar to English readers as 
Uncle Tom, has no private feelings of pleasure, pain, or pride. It 
is impossible to please or hurt him in his own person. He lives 
in the consequence of the “ Peytons, one of the fustest families in 
Old Virginny,” to whom he had belonged ; he has no sensitiveness 
that is not connected with them; he works and slaves for their 
descendants, and teaches their children manners by setting himself 
up as a scarecrow and warning; and we should feel it quite a fall- 
ing off if he expected even thanks in return for this wholesale self- 
dedication. Mr. Wendell Holmes has a very picturesque old negress 
of the same type, granddaughter ef a cannibal chief, who worships 


with soul, body, and instinct the mysterious Elsie Vemmer, living 
in her movencnts, watching her night and day with lynx-like 
observance, and dying on her grave, as part of her duty, when her 
task was done. In contrast with this self-annihilation the same 
story gives us in Abel a respectable representative of the New 
Kngland “ hired man,” who, having sold his time to the doctor, 
took care to fulfil his half of the bargain, but could never stand 
the word servant, or consider himself the inferior of the “high 
contracting parties,” making up his mind to dismiss the old gen- 
tleman (his master) if he did not behave himself. : 

There is a sympathy between this view of the subject and that 
taken by the disciples of progress amongst ourselves, With them 
the virtue of fidelity takes but a low stand ; subservience to one per- 
son being supposed to dilute to nothing the sense of duty we owe 
to society at large, whether that exe be husband or master, The 
author of Flic Holt gives us an unsympathizing but very clever 
analysis of a retainer’s fidelity in Denner, the miserable Mrs, 
Transome’s devoted servant; one of those ‘ faithful creatures” 
whom the aristocracy of mankind find so useful to their needs :— 

The physical contrast between the tall eagle-faced dark-eyed lady, and 
the little peering waiting-woman, who had been round-featured and of pale 
mealy complexion from her youth up, had douvtless had a strong influence 
in determining Denner’s feeling towards her mistress, which was of that 
worshipful sort paid to a goddess when it was not thought necessary or 
likely that a goddess should be very moral. There were differént orders of 
beings—so ran Denner’s creed—and she belonged to another order than that 
to which her mistress belonged, She had a mind as sharp as a needle, and 
would have seen through and through the ridiculous pretensions of a born 
servant who did not submissively accept the rigid fate which had given 
her born superiors. Denncr identiticd her own dignity with that of her 
mistress. She was a hard-headed godless little woman, but with a character 
to be reckoned on as you reckon on the qualities of iron. 


The same almost animal inferiority of nature makes Harold 
‘Transome’s Dominic in this story the valuable servant he is:— 

Oh he is one of those wonderful Southern fellows that make one’s life easy, 
He's of no country in particular, I don’t know whether he’s most of a Jew 
or Greek, or Italian or Spaniard. He speaks five or six languages, one as 
well as another. He’s cook, valet, major-domo, and secretary, all in one; 
and what’s more he’s an affectionate feliow. I can trust to his attachment. 
We can understand bow all this must offend the advocate of 
progress, to whom such a one is a “creature,” as that word 
used to be applied by historians—a thing rather than a man—a 
civilized, modernized edition of Front de Beeuf’s Saracens, who 
Imew no will or conscience but their master’s, and had no choice in 
executing his behests, whatever these might be. In fact, it may be 
observed that domestic service is represented in favourable colours 
or otherwise according to the political and moval leanings of the 
writer. If we recollect rightly, Miss Edgeworth and her school, 
representing the new lights of their day, are all hard upon 
servants as a low, venal, corrupting, and corruptible race. 11 is 
their aim to separate the young trom all intercourse with them. 

tousseau was for doing without them altogether. Men were to be 
waited on by their wives; they were to have no other dependents. 
People who resented all this flying in the face of social order 
exalted service on principle as a nursery of the humbler virtues. 
An authoress of high aims amongst ourselves, whose stories are 
largely accepted by readers who like a strong infusion of moral 
in their fiction, has actually made one of her heroines descend to 
it from no other necessity than the call of friendship. She is the 
daughter of a leading tradesman and the humble triend of a lady 
of rank, and for the sake of serving her friend more effectively she 
renounces her home for the society of ladies’-maids and butlers; 
she takes her seat in the rumble and frequents the backstairs, and 
gets into and surmounts the difficulties incident to such places and 
scenes. 

Mr. Trollope has some good servants among his characters. He 
makes them faithful, for he always likes to make his readers 
comfortable, which the mere picture of a good servant tends to 
do; but, being a realist, he keeps their good qualities down to a 
natural standard, and by no means supposes them indifferent to 
their names being down in their mistress’s will for a reasonable 
legacy. We may say the same of Mrs. Gaskell, who has some 
lively portraits of the faithful type, not to be forgotten. The mode 
of treating or avoiding this subject constitutes a marked distinc- 
tion between novelist and novelist. It occupied Thackeray's 
mind rather as a humourist than asa novelist. His “ Jeames” of 
the Diary is like nothing else either in nature or art, and his ballad 
of the nefarious butler is founded on fact. Miss Austen never 
attempts to portray character out of her own sphere. Richardson 
does not do much in this way; we recall that her malicious 
sister's maid is one of Clarissa’s early trials, but with him the 
servant is invariably the reflection of the master’s temper and the 
obedient instrument of his will. In fact, independence in 
relation is, wherever we find it, a sign of modern ideas, 


LLANDAFF AND MANCHESTER. 
NERE are two cities in this island whose ecclesiastical 
and temporal position presents some singular likenesses and 
differences. One is undoubtedly the newest Bishopric in the 
kingdom; the other is generally understood to be the oldest 
which has preserved a continuous succession of Bishops. One is 


in commercial and political importance the first of English cities; ~— 


the other is the smallest of cities, of no great size even among 
villages, a city whose greatness is purely ecclesiastical, a city with- 
out either municipal government or Parliamentary representation. 
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And of these the first is eminently the last and the last the 
first. We may for our present purposes fairly call Manchester the 
first of English cities. Inferior no doubt to the vast aggregate 
which we vaguely speak of as London, it undoubtedly surpasses 
that smaller London which still alone forms the ecclesiastical and 
municipal city. But Manchester, asa Parliamentrry borough, dates 
only from the first Reform Bill; its municipal existence dates only 
from the still later age of Municipal Reform ; as a Bishopric it is 
still in the episcopate of its first prelate; the temporal rank of a 
city it owes to a still later proclamation of her present Majesty. 
And yet, when we remember that Manchester boasts of an origin 
of Roman antiquity, that we find its name in the tenth century 
recorded in the long roll-call of West-Saxon victories, that its 
ecclesiastical establishment, new as a Rishopric, is five hundred 

ears old as a College, we may perhaps think that the modern 
character of Manchester is merely superficial, and that its local 
historian had some excuse for turning its local history into a 
general history of Britain. At Llandaif, on the other hand, the 
smallest and the most ancient of British cities, we may sometimes 
doubt whether both the smallness and the newness are not super- 
ficial. Llandaff, of all places, exists solely in its Bishopric and 
cathedral ; for all temporal purposes the little city might vanish 
without the world finding out the lack. But, with all the boast 
of antiquity, that Bishopric and cathedral are for all practical 

urposes new. Tive-and-twenty years ago, Llandaff had a church, 
Pil in ruins, half tortured into a form of grotesque ugliness. The 
solitary sign of its claim to cathedral rauk was a mean wooden 
box with the legend “ Dom. Episcopus.” A Bishop resident in 
the city had not been heard of for ages; a Bishop resident in the 
diocese was a novelty of the then episcopate. There was a 
nominal Chapter; but, as no special Residentiaries had ever been 
appointed, the duty of residence, falling on all alike, was avoided 
by all alike. The practical ecclesiastical establishment consisted 
of a single Vicar; the choral establishment consisted of a single 
fiddle. Now there are a resident Bishop, a resident Dean, Canons 
as much or as little resident as they are in most other places, a 
cathedral nobly restored in its full extent, a choir and choral ser- 
vice, if not of first-rate merit, yet a vast improvement on anything 
which had been seen at Llandalf forages. In short, the Bishopric, 
cathedral, and Chapter of Llandaff, nominally the oldest in the 
kingdom, are practically the newest. And, if we look on Llandaff, 
as for some purposes we may, not as a distinct village, but as a 
suburb of the huge and growing town of Cardiff, we may say 
that the smallness of the city is well nigh as superficial as 
its age. 

What then is the point of likeness between two places which 
seem to present a sort of interlacing of features of opposition ? 
lt lies in this, that, different as their circumstances are in other 
ways, yet Manchester and Llandaff, as cathedral churches, have 
each of them the same ecclesiastical problem to solve. Lach of 
them, besides its position as the head church of the diocese, is 
the immediate parish church of a considerable parish. Manchester 
Cathedral, we need hardly say, is the parish church of a very 
large parish, The collepiate church of Manchester was the original 
vavish church of the whole town, and though many districts 
ave been cut out of it in later times, it still remains the 
parish church of a large parish, supplying a very large congrega- 
tion. Llandaff in the like sort is the parish church of a population 
much smaller certainly than that of the cathedral parish at Man- 
chester, but still of considerable extent. Grotesquely small as the 
city seems as a city, the parish of Llandatf is of a good size, and 
an attractive service within an easy walk of a large town is sure 
to draw visitors who are not residents in the parish, Llandaff 
Cathedial, therefore, as well as Manchester, has to provide, not 
only for the occasional but for the coustant presence of large con- 

gations. ‘lo attempt to cram even the Llandatf congregation, 
much more the Manchester congregation, into the choir only, and 
to leave the nave in a state of dignified emptiness, would have 
been utter madness. How then does either cathedral contrive to 
discharge the twofold duty which to some capitular minds seems 
80 whoily incompatible ? 

Let us first look at the elder building, for such Manchester 
practically is. The formerly collegiate, now cathedral church, is 
in its architecture simply a Perpendicular parish church of un- 
usual size. It has no transepts or central tower, no part is vaulted, 
its single western tower is quite unworthy of the fabric, the 
double aisles of its nave point to its office as the church of a great 
parish rather than as the seat of a collegiate body; nothing dis- 
linguishes it from any other large town church but the unusual 
length of the choir and the addition of the eastern Lady chapel. 
The nave and choir are both exceedingly fine specimens of their 
own style, but we instinctively compare them, not with Canter- 
bury and York and Winchester and Gloucester, not even with 
Bath and Sherborne and Saint Mary Redcliff, but with the great 
Perpendicular parish churches of Somersetshire and East-Anglia. 
It is only the size of the choir aud the unusual splendour of the 
stalls which at all suggests the character of a cathedra] or col- 
legiate church. Even the roodscreen is of the parochial type, for 
the obs ious reason that the collegiate choir was also the parochial 
chancel, and that the people had the same right in the high altar 
as if they had had a personal insiead of a corporate rector. An 
organ which once filled up the chancel arch hag happily journeyed 
elsewhere, unhappily, it would seem, taking away with it the 
upper part of the central division of the screen, No massive wall 
ot stone divides the two parts of the church; the light timber 
screen is no real impediment to sight or hearing; there is no con- 


ceivable reason why Manchester, with its ancient screen of wood, 
should not be as well arranged as Lichfield and Hereford, with 
their modern screens of brass. There is no conceivable reason 
why the clergy and choir should not be in their place, and 
the congregation in their place, except on the cpus operas 
tum and (one would think) high sacerdotal theory that the 
sight of the priest’s lips moving during every word of divine 
worship is absolutely necessary to on edification of avy 
kind. As it is, on week days the smaller—by no means positively 
small—congregation is marched into the choir; on Sundays the 
choir and officiating clergy come out into the nave, even that 
portion of the service which is commonly said at the altar being 
said there. That both parts of the church could be used at once 
seems not to have entered the head of either chapter or parish. 
In fact a noble opportunity is utterly thrown away. 

Llandaff has in this respect been more lucky. Like Manchester, 
the church differs from the usual type of minsters in the absence 
of the transepts and central tower. Lut its two western towers at 
once place it in a higher rank than Manchester. Unlike anything 
else in Britain, it might pass, in its general shape—certaimly not 
in any minuter point—as a miniature of the mighty pile of 
Bourges. As at Westminster and Saint Alban’s, there is no archi- 
tectural distinction between nave and choir; the preslyte 
and the Lady chapel are marked off by arches, but the distinction 
between the nave and the choir is left to be made by arrangement. 
The choir originally occupied two bays; the space has been in 
the restoration injudiciously reduced to one, It is, however, in- 
tended to restore it to its former length—a change which cannot be 


made too soon, as the present choir is very cramped and confused, 
he small 


and does not allow of stalls for all the members even of t 

chapter of Llandaff. And very little can be said for the stalls 
themselves, either as matters of art or as matters «f convenience. 
Still, as the whole restoration, notwithstanding some other 
glaring faults, is a noble work, so its arrangement, notwithstand- 
ing these drawbacks, isa great advance on what is seen in many 
other cathedrals, an advance which no words can utter upon what 
was to be seen at Llandaff twenty years ago. At Llandatf no 
solid wall—a depraved imitation of an arrangement essentially 
monastic—either drives the clergy into the nave or the congrega- 
tion into the choir. ‘There are no appropriated stalls, no “ canons’ 
ladies” pews, adinission to which must be begged or bought. 
No seats to be crowded by the less wealthy or dignified portion 


of the flock encumber the void space between throne and altar. . 


Every man or woman who wisies to worship in Llandaff Cathe- 
dral can at once find his or her place in the nave which was built 
for them. ‘To see a cathedial nave filled by its congregation, the 
clergy and choir in thar own place, the Bishop on his throne, the 
altar, much as we miss the ancient reredos, yet rising free and 
unencumbered in all fitting dignity, is a sight cheering in itself 
and to many of us all the more cheering from contrast; and it is a 
sivht which at Llandatf may be seen in a form so nearly approach- 
ing perfection that we are not disposed to dwell upon obvious, 
even upon grave, defects. Let us add that at Liandalf the reign 
of vergerdom is utterly swept away, while at Manchester one is 
tempted to think that the real article must be imported direct 
from Westminster, 

The rise of Llandaff Cathedral, alike in its material and its 
spiritual fabric, from the lowest state into whieh any episcopal 
church in England had fallen, is undoubtedly the greatest work of 
the kind which has been seen for many years. It reflects undying 
honour on all who have had a share in it, on the Bishop, on the 
three successive Deans, on the county and diocese at large. There 
may be other churches which in some points come neaver to ideal 
perfection, but then there is none which has in the same way risen 
to a new life out of a state of such seemingly hopeless ruin. The 
reappearance in these days of what is practically a new cathedral 
and a new cathedral body makes Llandaff one of the most interest- 
ing spots in the island alike to the lover of ancient art and to those 
who care for the working of modern ecclesiastical institutions, 
One great error, however, but an error not chargeable on any 
member of the church of Llandaff, threatens to hinder any great 
or lasting influence for good on the part of the restored foundation. 
We have olten insisted on the absolute necessity, if cathedral 
bodies are to discharge any useful function whatever, of real resi- 
dence on the part of the so-called residentiary Canons, instead of 
the absurd mockery of three months in turn. On this head the con- 
sistent theory and practice of the late Bishop of Salisbury may be 
profitably studied. But at Llandaff, as things now stand, i is 
impossible for any of the Residentiaries, however good a will he 
may have, really to give himself to his capitular duties and to 
strive to make his capitular office a reality. As all residence had 
long ceased, there were no available prebendal houses. The Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners have now built a house for the Dean, 
and one single house for all the Residentiaries in turn, ‘The 
tesque results of sending some of the chief officers of the cathedral 
into what is practically a furnished lodging concern themselves 
rather than the Church or the public. But the fact that a Resi- 
deutiary of Llandaff, however anxious he may be to stay, must, 
unless he can build or buy a house for himself, turn out yearly at 
the end of three months, is a sevious evil. We wish to preserve 
our cathedral bodies, we wish to utilize them; but we see no way 
of utilizing them, we see little hope of preserving them, unless 
this coutemptible sham of a three months’ residence is utterly 
swept away. 
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CONTINENTAL BATHS BELOW THE SURFACE. 
ig announcement that His Excellency the Count of Reus 
has left Madrid for Vichy, vid Paris, plunges us into a sea of 
speculation on Continental baths. We think how little their 
uses and abuses are to be measured by the etlects on the human 
frame of the chemical ingredients held in solution by their waters; 
how little their action on the aggregate of Kuropean life is to be 
estimated by the days they have directly added to it, or the 
influence they have exerted on the distribution of Muropean 
capital by the sums that have actually passed between their resi- 
dent and their fluating population. No man can have lived long 
without becoming intensely alive to the value of a decent excuse 
in season, and in these Continental baths we see ever so many 
standing pretexts to all sorts of people for doing all mauner of 
things. So far as politics are concerned, their power for good or 
evil has grown with the growth of an unoflicial diplomacy, Heaven 
only knows how many wars may have been averted by an unem- 
barrassed morning chat over cups of sparkling chalybeate; what 
millions, thanks to these, may have quietly flowed out on works of 
peace, instead of being lavished on Krupp or Armstrong guns, 
casemates, ironclads, or torpedoes. When an international royal 
visit is arranged to come off in the State apartmeuts of the palace 
of some great capital, we may rely upon it that the necessity for it 
has passed. It is merely to be regarded as the supertluous seal set 
to a foregone conclusion. If it meant much more, the risk would be 
too great to be lightly hazarded, and the reaction of hopes deceived 
might throw all the dourses of Kurope into convulsions. We have 
little faith in visits of ceremony, even as smoothing the way to 
pleasant relations in the future. Great potentates have the nerves 
and weaknesses of meaner men, and when France and Prussia meet 
buttoned up to the throat in choking uniforms, in a blaze of light, 
in a thronging crowd after a fagging day, it stands to reason and 
human nature that there must be a strong undercurrent of irritation, 
fretting them rather to say No than Yes. France meeting Prussia 
in morning coat and straw hat by Sophienbrunnen or Stephens- 
— soothed by resin-scented breezes from pine-clad hilis, ex- 
ilarated by the innocent intoxication of the water that bubbles 
up in their glasses, is a very different thing. The mind must 
sparkle and smile, in spite of itself, in sympathy with smiling 
nature. Life seems so pleasant that the very thought of sacri- 
ficing it wholesale for the sake of the line of this river or the 
neutrality of that fortress must revolt one. After the indigestible 
trutiles or excessive champagne of a supper at the Tuileries or Sans 
Souci, we see of course that men’s feelings must flow quite in the 
opposite direction. Under conditions like these, the mo-t philan- 
thropic ruler would feel it criminal to let any consideratiuns of a 
life that is burdensome at best, interfere for a moment with his 
honour or the integrity of his realm. The same feelings that 
act upon the masters of mankind sway subordinates in their 
degree. In former days, when situations were perhaps more criti- 
cal, and the great diplomatists, as a rule, were more advanced in 
years or shaken in constitution than now, it was no such super- 
ticial inducement as isolation from excited populations or ampler 
hotel accommodation that dictated the choice of meeting-places 
like Carlsbad or Téplitz. When Ministers prided themselves as 
much on their cooks as on their abilities, and carried gout or in- 
digestion about with them as matters of course like their creden- 
tials or their orders, there was obvious wisdom in sending them 
where they found at their doors sovereign specilics for the pains 
that beset them. When bons mots were the fashion, and states- 
amen were capable of sacrificing a policy to a point, it was safer to 
have their 3 of arms where the poison was likely to 
be washed out of the sting. We have no wish to be alarm- 
ists, but, if Prussia should ever monopolize Germany, we foresee 
a standing menace to — of Europe in her appropriation of 
all the German baths. hen relations become delicate, etiquette 
will forbid that a foreign prince—say a French Emperor or a 
Czar of All the Russias—should go to recruit his health in the 
realms of his rival. Austria and Prussia would show a wise 
generosity if, in view of contingencies and in the interests of peace, 
they consented to recognise the permanent neut-ality of sume of 
the German and Bohemian baths. 

To return to the case we took for our text, and to the little ex- 
cursion of General Prim. It is very likely his Excellency’s health 
may stand much in need of such recruiting as he can give it, and 
that the waters of Vichy, which he has tried before, may be exactly 
suited to his complaints, ‘The consciousness of sustained lailure, of 
having lost a great chance and frittered away a lightly-come-by 
popularity, of having alienated long-tried friends by decorating judi- 
cial murderers, might be enough to shake the most robust health. 
But,such as he is, it would seem certain that Prim’s place is inSpain, 
and it is quite certain that Spain is a land flowing with miueral 
waters. ltoman, Goth, and Moor have tried them, and celebrated 
their virtues, each in their turn. From the baths of the Southern 
Pyrenees to the many Moorish Abanas scattered among the sierras 
of the South, the country bubbles with springs of historic fame. 
We do not pretend to speak from medical knowledge, yet we ven- 
ture to assert that at least a score of them must boast of virtues 
eo og identical with those of Vichy. But then Prim’s political 

ealth is rickety, no less than his physical ; Spain is sick, too, which 
is perhaps of less consequence ; aud an eminent consulting surgeon, 
who has once gained a name as a brilliant and successful operator, 
resides in Paris. To drop metaphor, had Prim been compelled to 
intimate a formal visit to the Emperor, it is probable that the honour 
would have been declined ; it is certain it would have given birth 


to much embarrassment and scandal. But there can be no objection 
to an invalid, who tiuds they suit his constituiion, secking 
the waters of Vichy, nor ta his choosing to take the road that 
lies by Paris. Tuat is all that can fairiy be said; whether the 
visit prove baneful or beneiivial to the peace of the peninsula and 
Lurvpe remains to be seen. or altaough we are glad to thiak that 
the blessings we owe them preponderate amazingly, yet visits to 
these languid pleasure-places are sometimes made clowks for mis- 
chief. We speak of Spaniards, and, @ propos of Spain, Liarritz has 
a good deal to answer for iu this way. When the Govera.nents of 
the neighbowing countries ave in strict amity, the zeal of the 
French Préfet at Perpignan and the Sous-Pré/et at Bayonne leads 
them to keep a watcnutul eye on the Spanish strangers who are 
tarrying within the gates of these fortified towns. But at Bianitz 
itis a different thing. ‘There the melancholy exiles, clad in puarti- 
cvloured tunics and ample pantaloons, buoyed up on hopes and 
yellow gourds, may go iloating all the day on the waru waves 
of the Old Port, or wandeving by the shores of the loud-resvund- 
ing Bay of Biscay, their eyes tixed upon the blue cliils of Gui- 
puzcoa. It is a delicate thing for the most zealous police agent 
to interfere with a man who can plead the same objecis in life 
that are engrossing the atteniiva of all his fellow-visitora, and 
who is evidently following them with equal energy. Accordingly, 
ia the days of the Marshals, when the simple policy 6t Narvaez 
was a word an1 a shot, and later when Gonzalez Beavo was imi- 
tating Narvaez’s thoroughuess as thoroughly as a nature in which 
ferocity Lad to compromise with cowardice could do, it was asto- 
nishing how mauy distinguisued Spaniards were ordered by tueir 
physicians on a course of Biscay bathing, and appeared at the 
place with their medical ce. tilicates all en végle. Trouville was too 
bracing, Arcachon too relaxing, the happy mean was valy to be 
found at Liarritz, It is mucu the same now. - Only instead of 
Moderados and Olozigas, Progresistas and Prims, tae patients of 
to-day who are honoured by tue officious attentions of tue oliicials 
are the rave admiievs of tue banished Queen, or the ealigutened 
partisans of the Legitimist Prince. 

Leaving public interests for private ones, and political wire- 
pullers and diplomatists for the irresponsible private person3 who 
have only their individual lives and monies to play fast and loose 
with, let us ask wiether tae adininistrations which set up their dreude 
et quarante aud roulette tables on the pleasant banks of tue German 
Bethesdas have been gifted by the powers of Evil with an iniallible 
capacity for detecting latent heaiing virtues. Or are tue medical 
liguts of foreign cities, and notably of Paris, retained secretly on 
the stalls of tuose establishments, and made sleeping partners in 
their gains? Low else suvouid tuey dismiss their paticats so in- 
variably to Ems, Homburg, Wiesbaden, and Baden-Baden, as if 
MM. Blanc, Benazet and Cie. had monopolized all tue springs 
that were worth the drinking at? Doubtless these piuyoicians 
are all like Brutus, honourable men, and have no inwutiou of 
misguiding. ‘Their pleasant prescription is simply the fruit 
of a tacit understanding with tieir patients, an exercise of that 
happy tact which is an essential part of the stock-iu-trade of 
every successful lady ductor. Madaine feels she must have change 
o. air, aud the only question is, where is she to seek it? Dieppe 
is dear and cockneytied; ‘Trouville dear, more distant, vut 
fashionable; Biarritz dear, very distant, and coasecrated to 
the créme de la creme. Monsieuc's purse is not a deep oue, aud 
moreover his avocations ought tw tie him within easy reach of 
Paris. There are a score of other places where seu air is cheap 
and easily come by, and ou the Breton coast you can live for 
absolutely nothing. Lut then Madame, fagged by Paiis as she 
is, is dependent on society aud a little yaiety, She reg.ecs it with 
all her heart, but it is a duty she owes her iamily to go where she 
cau have a pursuit to interest her. She finds it accordugly in 
making four costly tuilets a day, and her sojourn at tie sea leads 
on tu her husband's residence at Clichy—or did, at least, vefore 
Clichy closed its hospitable dours against debiors. In the same 
way, a geutleman worn with the constant excitement of piaying 
at the greater Bourse during the day, and the lesser one on 
the Boulevards in the evenmy, finds an utter change of scene 
and air imperative. Lt 1s ciewr that, if his brain is to regain 
its calm or his stomach its tone, his best chance would be to go 
where he must eschew cxtrées and absinthe, and e.eu dcard, 
isolating, himself in some lovely Swiss mountain 
at the Kngelberg, Champery, or one of a hundred quict kin ived 
establishments. But better sudden and violent deatu, ie tainks, 
than extinction by lingering dulness. However, he has a certuin 
character on ’Chaage, and couscieuce tells him it would be expen- 
sive to compro.uise it by going to Baden of his private impul-e. 
Buying rextes for the rise or tall is one thing, aud sta.d.ug on the 
black and red is another. His doctor thoroughly comprevends tue 
case, follows accurately the mental workings of his clicut, aud knows 
precisely with what ideas he comes to him, De is aware tuat, 
if he gives sound advice, he willinjure himself without beueliing 
his patent. So he shrugs his shoulders morally, speaks as Le is paid 
and expected to speak, and tells his visitor that he believes Baden 
or Homburg is the only place whose air and waters are iniuilible 
for complaints like his, ‘There the hopeful valetudinarian proc 
to set himself right with himself and all the world by an eiaburate 
system of deception, He violates his habits for a morning or two 
and descends early to the springs, till he finds late hours quite 
incompatible with early rising, and then he has the waier puilc- 
tually brought to his bed. dJiaving thus salved his conscience lor 
himself, and paraded his malady and course of treauuent tur tue 
benetit of his world, he is a free agent again. Every vue knows 
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that time must hang heavy on an inval‘d’s hands, and no one 
ean object to his lending it wings in the interest of his health 
by staking a napoleon or two, Ile shows persistently at the 
tables, diligent in busine-s as ever he was in the Rue Vivienne, 
or at the Boulevard des Italiens; there he sits, playing from noon 
to midnight, with brief intervals for his meals, and his napoleons 
find wings whether his time does or not. He is there for his 
health, and the world need not concern itself further; and his 
story applies with slight modification to the thousauds who, with 
the most unimpeachable motives, are preparing ruin for themselves 
and their famiiies, 


THE IRISH ARTICLES OF 1615. 


7 political opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s measure for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church was 
quite intelligible. The unanimous though feeble resistance offered 
by the Puritan party in the Church of England was perfectly 
natural, That certain members of the Broad Church school should 
be unwilling to give up the connexion of Church and State in 
Ireland, in the view of a similar catastrophe hanging over the 
Church in this country, was what might be expected from those who, 
in their desire to see the Cuurch made more comprehensive, find 
a kind of guarantee for the con:bination of unity and comprehen- 
siveness in the fact that the Church is established. Neither was it 
altogether strange that the High Church party, so called, should 
exbibit their dislike of a measure which at any rate might, with 
some show of reason, be looked upon as a preliminary note of 
warning to the English Lstablishuient. There are no doubt 
among this party many who are indillerent, or even hostile, to 
the connexion of the Church and State on the terms on which 
that connexion actually exists. Such persons coud not be sup- 
posed to trouble themselves about the disestablishment, how- 
ever they might disapprove of the alienation of Church property, 
and the devoting of it to other ends, though those ends might 
com: under the head of charitable purposes. But it was less 
easy to understand that there should be any members of this 
purty who cared to preserve the lrish Establishment for its own 
see. The fact is only to be accounted for by their want of 
acquaintance with Irish ecclesiastical history in general, and their 
ignorance of the facts which Dr. Maziere Brady has brought to 
light as iegards the succession of the Irish Episcopate from tle 
time of Ilenry VIII. At the first blush of the thing there can be 
nothing, we should think, very attractive to men of this party in 
the general current of affuirs within the pale of the Irish I:sta- 
blishment. It is not an edifying spectacle for the rector of the 
parish to be fetched on Sunday by the parish clerk if a sufficient 
number of Protestants can be assembied to allow of their being 
addressed as “ Dearly beloved brethren.” And, as far as we know, 
almost the only signs of life that any portion of the Estabiish- 
nent ever exhibited are such as to remind one of that celebrated 
picture of Doyle’s which appeared some years ago in Punch, 
with the title of “A Christian Gentleman denouncing the Pope.” 
This party have always been shy of those missions to convert 
Nom n Catholics in Ireland which occupy so prominent a position 
in all Evangelical programmes; but they believe the Church of 
Ireland to occupy pretty much the same ground as the Church 
of England, and it is this error which, we think, will easily be 
dispelled if once they could be brought to see that the lrish 
Church has not the same claims as the English has to repre- 
seut the Church of the time of Henry VIL, either by succession of 
episcopate or by continuity of doctrine. 

As to the former point, we are not now reviewing Dr. Maziere 
Brady's volumes. So we will only say that he has demonstratively 
shown that the Iish Estabiishment cannot claim that its present 
bishops are the lineal representatives of those who governed that 
Church in the reign of the first Tudor sovereign, and that an 
liish bishop or priest cannot with the faintest show of plausi- 
bility urge that which High Churchmen in England allege as 
their title to occupy ther present places—namely, that they 
can show as a matter of history how they have inherited them, 
without any break, in spite of all the convulsions of the reigns 
of Menry VIL, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. If this be 
so, there is at once a distinction established between the 
two cases which in every Iligh Churchman’s view ought to 
have been fatal to the claims of the lish Establishment. But 
though this is conclusive, and would be felt to be so by any 
oue who w.ll investigate the facts for himself, few perhaps have 
the opportunity either of doing that, or even of reading Dr. Brady's 
account, which possibly also may appear to many somewhat un- 
trustworthy. As un additional argument to such persons, it may 
be worth while to exhibit the divergence in doctrine of the two 
Churches. And for this purpose no better material can be found 
than the once celebrated, though now almost forgotten, Articles of 
Keligion agreed upon by the whole of the clergy of Ireland assem- 
bled in Convocation at Dublin in the year 1615. The reprint 
from which we quote is in a small quarto form, dated London, 
1628; but the same may be seen printed at length in Wilkins’s 
Cuncilia, and probably in other collections. 

These Articies are based upon the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
adopted by the Church of Englund in 1562, and again in 1571, 
aud in many particulars the expressioas used are absolutely iden- 
tical, They ure not intended as any protest against the ‘Thirty- 
nine Articles, but rather take the form of a further and more 
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they were drawn up by Usher, who afterwards, as Primate of 
Armagh, consented, in 1634, to adopt the ‘Thirty-nine English 
Articles in conjunction with them, as the profession of the Irish 
Church. Certainly, whatever ambiguity there may be in the 
English Articles of Religion, there is none in the Irish. In 
these there is a most complete and systematic re-arrangement 
of the subjects treated of, and the points are taken in succes- 
sion, according to ihe degree of importance assigned to them by 
the compilers, and in this respect the Irish Articles contrast 
favourably with the English. Llorrible as are the doctrines enun- 
ciated, the confession hangs together as one censistent whole. 
Whatever plausibility there may be in the attempt to give the 
English Articles a Catholic meaning, or however successfully it 
may be shown, either that they were meant to include Catholics, or 
that their expressions are in point of fact consistent with Catholic 
doctrine, no such plea would for a moment be urged by any one 
either in defence or in condemnation of the Irish Articles of 1615. 
Their meaning is entirely unmistakeable. 

We omit all notice of the first two heads, which are an expan- 
sion of the sixth and eighth, and of the first and tifth, of the 
English Articles respectively, and we come to the third, which is 
headed, Of God's e.ernal Decree and Predestination. This also is 
an expansion of the 17th Article, and contains the following preg- 
nant sentences :— ? 

By his cternal counsel God hath predestinated some unto life and repro- 
bated some unto death, of both which there is a certain number known only 
to God, which can neither be increased nor diminishe. 

The cause moving God to predestinate unto life is not the foresecing of 
faith, or perseverance, or good works, or of anything which is in the person 
predestinated, but only the good pleasure of God himself; for all things being 
ordained for the manifestation of his glory, and his glory being to appear 
both in the works of his mercy and of his justice, it seemed good to his 
heavenly wisdom to choose out a certain number towards whom he would 
extend his undeserved mercy, leaving the rest to be spectacles of his justice. 


It is important to be observed that these are two paragraphs 
interspersed with the other portions of the English 17th Article, 
and are therefore not intended to contradict that Article, but are 
evidently inserted as illustrations of its meaning. 

In like manner the addition to the English 18th Article is ex- 
pressed in the following language :— 

None can come unto Christ unless it be given unto him, and unless the 
Father draw him, And all men are not so drawn by the Father, that they 
may come unto the Son. Neither is there such a suilicient measure of grace 
dacs unto every man, whereby he is enabled to come unto everlasting 
ile. 

The expansion and illustration of the eleventh of the Thirty-nine 
Articles takes this form :— 

A true believer may be certain, by the assurance of faith, of the forgive- 

ness of his sins and of his everlasting salvation by Christ. A true, lively, 
justifying faith and the sanctifying spirit of God is not extinguished, nor 
vanisheth away in the regenerate either finally or totally. 
Thus far, it will be observed, these articles are nothing more than 
a translation, with slight but significant additions, of the celebrated 
Lambeth Articles, which Whitgift would, if he could, have im- 
posed upon the Church of England. 

The portion of the Irish Confession which relates to the 
authority of the Church and General Councils concludes with the 
following tithit about the Pope 

The Bishop of Rome is so far from being the supreme head of the Uni- 
versal Chureh of Christ, that his works and doctrine do plainly discover 
him to be that man of sin foretuld in the Holy Scriptures whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth and abolish with the brightness of 
his coming. 

We need not enter into further particulars, except to observe 
generally that the expressions used with regard to the Sacraments 
are such as very distinctly exclude the opinions of the Iligh 
Church school. We believe that members of this party, when 
they think over the two points we have alleged, will sve little 
reason to regret that they did not give a more ellectual support to 
the lish Establishment, which we cannot but fear will, now that 
it is disestablished, pursue a very erratic course for itsel!, and sever 
itself yet more widely from the Church of England. 

Now it must be considered that these Articles were solemnly 
affirmed by the whole Church of Ireland assembled in Con- 
vocation, and have never since been in any way disclaimed, 
annulled, or set aside. It has been sometimes argued—and 
this was Bramhall’s view, or pretence—that the Irish Church, 
when in 1634 she formally adopted the Thirty-nine Articles for 
the express purpose of manifesting her agreement with the 
Church of England, must be considered thereby to have abro- 
gated them; and there would be some force perhaps in the 
allegation if there were any plain and manifest contradiction 
between the two documents. So far, however, is this from being 
the case, that the Irish confession is for the most part, as far as it 
goes, couched in the same words with the English, all the vari- 
ations from which are of the nature of additious and explanations ; 
and the first Irish Canon of 1634 expressly states that the one 
reason for adopting the Thirty-uine Articles o: the Church of 
England was to manifest their agreement with that Church. And 
in fact the proposal that the Irish Ariicles should at this time be 
ratified was negatived in Parliument, on the express ground that 
they had been fortified by all the authority that the Church could 
give them, and that any attempt at covfirming them would imply 
some defect in their authority. Accordingly, for many years the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland signed both forms, though 


explicit development of the meaning of those Articles; for, in fact, 


this practice has never been in force since the Restoration of 
Charles II. 
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It is no part of our business here either to defend or attack 
the existing practice of exacting the signatures of the clergy to a 
document which admits of so large an amount of contradiction in 
its interpretation, but we think it unquestionable that the Irish 
Articles are a fair and legitimate development of the English 
Articles of 1562. And whilst the Church of England may be 
congratulated on its freedom from so narrow an interpretation as 
that fixed upon them by the Irish Establishment, we think it is 
undeniable that the Church of Ireland is still bound by formularies 
which it has once adopted unanimously in full Convocation, and 
which have never since been formally repealed or abrogated. 

It is scarcely needful to add that what we have alleged as to 
the preservation of the Irish Articles in conjunction with the 
English, in the arrangements made in 1634, applies with equal 
force to the period of the amalgamation of the English and Irish 
Churches in 1800 by the Act of Union. Unless it can be shown 
that these Articles have been formally abrogated by the same 

wer that enforced them, they stand in full force at the present 

y. And we think most of our readers who know much of Irish 
ecclesiastical affairs will agree with us that the Irish Establish- 
ment has scarcely ever shown any signs of life or activity except 
in its opposition to Popery, and its adhesion to those Calvinistic 
=— which were adopted in the Convocation of the year 
1615. 


OLD SPAIN. 
\ N 7 NILE we still wait and watch to see how Spain will shape 


her destiny, and while we hope, or rather desire, to witness 
some manifestation among her chiefs of capacity for government, 
and some approach towards her restoration to the place which she 
once held in Europe, it may be interesting to recall some passages 
of the history of an age when Spain was great, and to attempt 
some momentary revival of the faded glories of the Spanish arms. 
The most splendid deeds of Spanish valour were performed in the 
New World. The morality of the conguistadores of America 
must be judged by the standard proper to their time, but their 
courage and endurance will be judged by a standard which is 
invariable. 

The greatest among these great men, Hernando Cortez, the con- 
queror of Mexico, was born at Medellin, a village of Estre- 
madura. He was destined for the profession of the law, but 
as his lively spirit did not suffer him to make much progress 
in that tedious path, he accompanied the Governor Ovando, the 
successor of Columbus, to the New World, which at that time 
afforded the most tempting prospect to ambitious dispositions. 
He served his apprenticeship to Indian warfare in the campaigns 
which ended in the conquest of the great islands of Hispaniola 
and Cuba. He was chosen by Velasquez, the conqueror aud 
Governor of Cuba, to lead an expedition against Mexico in 1519. 
If Velasquez had known how far his lieutenant’s abilities sur- 
passed his own, he would never have given him the opportunity 
to eclipse his commander, as he soon did. But Cortez concealed 
his great capacity for action until the time for action came, ‘The 
wonderful and rapid success which he attained was due to the 
combination of many qualities in his character. He was no less 
astute and artful than he was energetic and courageous. On one 
point only he was unyielding, and that was in regard to his reli- 
= Indeed, he sometimes surpassed in zeal, as far as he fell 

ehind in discretion, the priests who accompanied his expeditions. 
In this respect the conduct of Cortez was thoroughly undiplo- 
matic. Among the forces by which the Spaniards overthrew the 
empire of the Aztecs were some of which diplomacy ordinarily 
takes no account. Although the soldiers with whom Cortez 
landed in Mexico were only five hundred in number, they were 
tive hundred heroes inspired by the strongest of human motives— 
lust of gain, and fiery zeal for their faith. By their valour and his 
own policy Cortez soon gained a footing in the capital of Mexico, 
and it seems probable that he would have maintained himself 
without further fighting, but that he was assailed in rear by a 
force which Velasquez had sent from Cuba to displace his pre- 
sumptuous and too successful deputy. Cortez marched towards 
the coast, leaving his lieutenant, Alvarado, with a garrison, in the 
e''y of Mexico. Cortez surprised and defeated Narvaez, whom 
Velasquez had sent to supersede him, and he persuaded many of 
the soldiers of his rival to attach themselves to his rising fortunes. 
It is wonderful how the Spaniards in America fell to fighting 
among themselves, as if they had not enemies enough among the 
natives. The hostility of Velasquez enormously increased the difli- 
culties of Cortez, for, during his forced absence from Mexico, Alva- 
rado, by faithlessness and violence, provoked a general rising of 
the Aztecs against the Spaniards, whom at first they had vene- 
rated as divine beings, Cortez returned to face the storm which 
he could not control, The Spanish garrison was driven out of 
Mexico, and compelled to retreat by night along the causeway 
which traversed the lake in which that city stood, and which 
connected it with the land. The bridges on this causeway 
had been broken down in the Spaniards’ front, and innume- 
rable enemies in canoes assailed their flanks. he horrors of 
the noche triste, as it is called, would have deterred a less 
resolute commander, but Cortez clung steadfastly to his pur- 
pose. With the shattered remnants of his army he retreated 
to the friendly country of Tiuscala, and there made delibe- 
rate preparation for the siege of Mexico. He built ships, and 


army of Spaniards and auxiliary Indians, and re-established 
successful expeditions his reputation which had suffered by his 
retreat, he invested Mexico by water and land, and, after three 
months of obstinate and bloody conflict, he compelled what re- 
mained undestroyed of that city to surrender. The Aztecs were 
the most formidable native enemies that the Spaniards en- 
countered in America. They had large numbers, fierce courage, 
and a system of government which enabled their Emperor to 
combine and direct their energies for the expulsion of the 
Spaniards. But the hold of Cortez upon Mexico was not to be 
shaken off. Having conquered the city, he speedily became master 
of all the country between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 

The isthmus of Darien was first crossed by Vasco Nuiiez de 
Balboa in 1513. A few years afterwards the Spaniards founded 
a settlement at Panama, and thus acquired a basis of sqarticn 
against Peru. The triumvirate, as it has been called, of Pizarro, 
Almagro, and Luque, was formed at Panama in 1524. It took 
them longer, and proved more difficult, to reach Peru than to con- 
quer it. An arduous voyage through ten degrees of latitude 
separated the Bay of Panama from the Bay of Guayaquil, where 
Pizarro landed and found that he had reached the gate of the 
rich empire of Peru. But he could not hope to conquer that 
empire with a few sailors only; so he returned to Panama, and 
thence to Spain, to report that he had discovered a country where 
the people drew water with golden buckets, He visited his native 
place, ‘lruxillo, in Estremadura, where his brothers and the friends 
of his youth enlisted under his banner, and returned with him to 
Panama, Thus Pizarro got together a fleet of three ships provided 
with some small cannon, twenty-live horses, and one hundred and 
eighty foot-soldiers, only a few of whom were armed with fire- 
locks. We can never read the accounts of any of these expeditions 
of discovery and conquest without being struck with admiration at 
the greatness of the results which were produced with slender means, 
Horses were perhaps more terrible to the Indians in war than 
even firearms, and therefore Pizarro, like Cortez and all the other 
conquerors, was determined, at any cost, to take with him a small 
force of cavalry. We may conceive what the cost and risk must 
have been of transporting horses, tirst by sea from Spain to the 
coast of the Caribbean Sea, then across the mountains to Panama, 
and thence by sea to the Bay of Guayaquil. It almost seems that 
the horses as well as the men of those times could bear knocking 
about better than their descendants in our own day. ‘The Spanish 
conquerors of America certainly deserved the praise which is 
given to them by one of their own historians, that no soldiers in 
the world ever surpassed them in their capacity for enduring hard- 
ships and privations, And the horses were worthy of the riders, 
for many of them served through campaigns of extraordinary 
difficulty; and, in fact, they contributed so largely to the success 
of these campaigns, that their posterity, if they had any, ought 
to have been ennobled by the King of Spain. It happened 
not seldom that these famous chargers were shod with silver, 
and wore golden bridles; but that was because those metals 
were sometimes much more plentiful in the Spanish camps than 
iron, The immediate spoil of Mexico disappointed the sol- 
diers of Cortez, but the most greedy followers of Pizarro must 
have been satisfied with the plunder of Peru. A high degree of 
civilization had existed in that country for some centuries. The 
precious metals had been copiously used in the decoration of 
innumerable temples, and the Spaniards, when they had defeated 
and taken prisoner the Inca, had nothing to do but to strip the 
temples of their treasure and send it home. Pizarro defeated not 
only the Inca, but his own former associate, Almagro, with whom 
he quarrelled over the division of the immense teiritory and trea- 
sure which they had conquered. Almagro was taken prisoner and 
put to death, and thus Francisco Pizarro—who could neither read 
nor write, and who had been in his early years a herdsman at 
Truxillo—became ruler, in the name of the King of Spain, of all 
the vast and rich country of Peru, This conquest followed upon 
that of Mexico within twelve years, and’ both were effected in 
the service of the Emperor Chules V. As soon as Pizarro had 
made himself master of Peru, he sent his captain, Pedro de 
Valdivia, southward into Chili, which he subdued and colonized 
as far as the borders of Patagonia. ‘The natives of this country, 
although not so big as had been represented, were found by the 
Spaniards to be very like the famous Scotchman with his sixpence. 
It was very difficult to rob thein, and they had nothing of which 
they could be robbed. But from Peru the Spaniards turned their 
faces eastwards, and imagined that in the immense extent of 
country which lay between them and the Atlantic they would 
find nations even richer than the Peruvians whom they had 
despviled. 

The real El Dorado, where gold and silver were as plentiful 
as stones and pebbles in Old Spain, was never actually dis- 
covered, Peru, in the early days of the conquest, aflorded a 
tolerably close imitation of it; but as fresh adventurers arrived 
continually from Europe, it was impossible to find ready-made 
fortunes tor them all. ‘They scorned the humble and useful 
work of colonization which is the basis of permanent prosperity. 
They had neither skill nor patience for agricultural operations, 
nor for mining, nor even to wait while the Indians whom 
they had enslaved worked in mining for their enrichment. 
Almagro actually marched over the silver mountains of Potosi 
without knowing of their wealth, and he turned back to fight 
with Pizarro for the visible treasure of the Inca. Thus the 
Spanish invaders overran almost the whole of Central and South 


launched them upon the lake; and, having formed a fresh 


America, in a few years, in search of El Dorado, ‘To terrify their 
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enemies they took with them horses, and to sustain themselves 
they took with them pigs. That indefatigable campaigner, the pig, 
bore an important part in the Spanish conquest of America. 
Sebastian Benaleazar, an oflicer of Pizarro, marched northward to 
the sources of the river Magdalena, and reached the plateau of 
Bogota. Tiither came at the same time Quesada, who had landed 
on the north coast, and marched up the river Magdalena; and 
Nicolas Federmann, who, with a body of German soldiers, at the 
command of the Emperor Charles V., and at the expense of a 
German merchant, had come over the mountains from the east, 
from the basin of the river Orinoco. By three simultaneous in- 
vasions the kingdom of the Muyscas of Bogota was shattered and 
destroyed. ‘Then the three conquerors stood face to face, ready 
to decide their conflicting claims by a triangular battle, if they 
knew how to fight one. But they wisely determined to return 
to Spain, to submit their rival claims to the decision of the 
Emperor. 

Next to Francisco Pizarro, who conquered Peru, the greatest 
leaders of his immediate time were — Valdivia, who conquered 


Chili to the south; Benalcazar, who conquered Bogota to the | 


north; and Gonzalo, one of the brothczs of Francisco Pizarro, 
who, starting from Quito, traversed the Andes, and he or his 
followers marched or sailed down the whole course of the river 
Amazon, from its source to its junction with the Atlantic. 
Gonzalo Pizarro is called, by the historian Herrera, “a great 
enemy to repose.” He took little pleasure in what was gained 
and known. The unknown, with its illimitable treasures, ever 
lured him onward to fresh exploits. The country which the 
Pizarros bad conquered, and over which they ruled, extended 
from Quito to Cuzco, over fifteen degrees of latitude. But 
as they stood upon the Andes, they looked down towards the 
measureless plains of Central South America, into which the 
mighty rivers ran from the mountains, with longing and ex- 
cited expectation. They could not believe that the narrow 
strip of country between the Andes and the Pacific was the 
only richly-cultivated district of South America, and that 
every other part was merely wilderness inhabited by naked 
Indians. Among forests and morasses they sought for a new 
Peru, before they had explored the wealth of that Peru over 
which they already ruled. During fifty years the aspirations of 
Europe had been directed towards the West, but now the 
Spanards turned their faces to the East; and as Columbus had 
traversed the sea in search of El Dorado, Gonzalo Pizarro, with 
the same object, prepared to traverse an unknown and almost 
equally extensive land. ‘The means at his command were far 
greater than those of which his brother had disposed, but the 
direct result which he achieved was small. He marched from 
Quito with 350 picked soldiers, among whom were 150 horse- 
men; and he took with him 4,000 Indians, 5,c00 pigs, sheep, and 
goats, and 1,000 dogs. Atter two yeurs of wandering and sutler- 
ing he returned to Quito, with a small handful of sick and weary 
men, clothed in rags. As he descended the last spurs on the 
eastern side of the Andes, he encountered one of those terrible 
earthquakes for which that region has acquired an unhappy noto- 
riety. When his army reached the plains, a deluge of rain tor fifty 
days burie the entire face of the country in mud, so that they 
supposed they had reached the great main-sewer of the whole 
world. ‘To the snow and ice of the mountains had succeeded 
sullocating warmth aud damp. But the courage of the Spaniards 
only rose higher as they marched on throuzh fire and waier, 
through cold and heat, into the wilderness. ‘They questioned the 
poor inhabitants of the swamps and forests, and gathered from 
them, as they thought, that further to the east were mighty 
aud wealthy kingdoms, with numerous populations and splendid 
cities, and ample means of satisfying the ever-burning thirst for 
gold. ‘They marched on until they reached the mver Napo, 
one of the greatest of the upper tributaries of the Amazon, 
aud the natives informed them that it ran into “the Sweet 
Sea.” They were sure that, if they could only reach the 
great river which bore this name, they would find rest and 
plenty. They built a brigantine, and launched her on the Napo, 
and Pizarro gave the command of her to a knight named 
Orellana, and ordered him to sail down the Napo to its confluence 
With the Amazon, while Pizarro led the remnant of his army 
along the river’s bank. Orellana reached the Amazon, abandoned 
his commander and comrades to their fate, sailed down the 
Amazon to its mouth, and thus earned by treachery the honour of 
one of the greatest discoveries of that age of marvels. Pizarro 
and his comrades had among them no iron except their swords— 
nor even any gold, which would have been a very poor substitute ; 
so they could not build another vessel. Through forests and 
morasses and over mountains they struggled back to Quito, where 
eighty famished and ragged men, grasping swords scabbardless 
and almost eaten away by rust, and two lean dogs, appeared two 
aes after the departure from the same place of a splendid and 
astful army, 

Along with Columbus, Cortez, and Francisco Pizarro, the 
Spaniards reckon as the fourth of the chief comauistadores of 
America Hernando de Soto, who explored the mouth of the 
Mississippi and conquered, or at least fought and died in, Florida. 
He was the son of a poor nobleman, and he began the world 
with nothing but his coat. of arms, his sword, and shield. 
He served under Pizarro in Peru, and being sent to meet the Inca, 
his foaming and rearing steed struck the Veruvians with astonish- 
ment and terror. Soto died on the bunks of the Mississippi, and his 
followers, dreading that if they buried him on land the Indians would 


desecrate his remains, loaded bis coffin with stones and sank it in 
the river bed. Ilis funeral has been compared to that of Alaric 
the Goth, whose body the distant ancestors of the Spaniards cast 
into an Italian river; and, in truth, the history of the Old World 
can hardly produce any name so mighty that the names of the 
conquistadores may not deserve to be placed beside it. The 
Spaniards of that day were cast in a heroic mould, but the 
wealth after which they craved destroyed the virtues by which 
they gained it. Happy was the fate of our own country, 
whose seamen were forbidden to approach~-the tropics, an 

acquired amid polar ice a hardihood before which the succes- 
sors of the conguistadores quailed. In tifty years from the dis- 


covery of America the Spaniards founded a far-reaching and 
magnificent dominion. In another fiity years the English shook 
| that dominion to its foundation. From that time to the present 
| the energy of Spain has dwindled, and both the old country and 

her colonies, or what is left of them, have been given over to 
| decrepitude and decay. It is still an open question, after a year of 
| revolution, whether she has it in her to begin a new and vigorous 
life, and whether she has among her leaders men capable of dis- 


playing the courage and policy of the old conguistadores, 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
II. 


b te speaking lately of the poverty of invention under which 
the modern stage languishes, we ought te have excepted one 
class of diamatic compositions, whic: are produced with in- 
exhaustible fertility. Tbe elements of a successiul burlesque are 
happily always to be had for money. ‘lake any sligltstory, and, 
if possible, let it be one that is generally known. A young 
prince, who may be played by a preity girl, is indi-pensable; and 
there must be a princess to be made love to by the prince, who 
must of course be played by another pretty girl. Then there will 
be an emperor or King, and a lord chamberlain or some other high 
ofiiver of state, and usually there will be demons or fairies, or 
some sort of supernatural machinery, The songs and choruses 
must introduce a iew well-known airs. But the great attraction 
of almost all these entertainments is the daucing, which of 
course is, or can be made, appropriate to any scene of any =F 
It is perhaps wonderiul that performers of both sexes should 
contribute equally to the success of tie most popular parts of 
these burlesyues, as they appear todo. ‘Ihe infiuence of female 
grace and beauty is indisputable, but the pleasure which the 
majority of spectators derive from the antics of the male per- 
formers of grotesque dances is dillicult to understand. There 
is, however, a much more wonderful and equally indispensable 
feature of all these plays—we mean the puns with which the 
dislogue is interspersed. Nobody cares much for the dialogue, 
and nobody cares at all for the puns, and yet they are as 
inevitable as the boots and silk stockings of the young lady 
who performs the prince. There scems to be a sort of rivalry 
amony burlesque dramatists in doing as strange things with 
words as some of their characters do with legs aud arms. After 
much research we think that we have discovered an original 
feature of current dramatic literature in this inexorable necessity 
for violent and outrageous punning. It is highly creditable tothe 
dramatists that they shouid tale all this trouble to satisly an 
exigency which has been created nobody can tell how. ‘hey 
labour for the love of art, or what tuey suppose to be art, 
alone; for we cannot believe that, if all the puns Were to be 
lett out of one of these burlesques, it would be in the smallest 
degree less successful. The emotion which these verbal intri- 
cacies eacite is at most the same which is feit when a contortionist 
ties his limbs iuto a knot. We vaguely wonder how the author 
contrived to write it, aud still more how he brought himself to 
publish it. We must remember, however, that the composers of 
these entertainments are pleased to call themselves dramatic 
authors, and they probably desire to do something which may 
appear to deserve tne name. If it were once admitted that the 
success of a burlesque depended solely upon the introduction 
and arrangement of pretty faces and gracetul figures, it would 
be dillicult to claim tor such a composition any place in lite- 
rature. But in truth the credit of such a success belongs tirst 
and chiefly to nature, whose giits the young ladies who perform 
in it display with delightful prodigaiity; and secondly, and in 
abou: equal proportions, to the teachers of the arts and the pur- 
veyors of the dresses which give variety and tinish to this display. 
‘The dramatic author, feeling himself in the uncomfortable position 
of 1itth wheel of the coach, labours assiduously at the manufacture 
of what it pleases him to believe are joles, inorder to keep up 
the illusion that he is contributing to the progress of the vehicle. 
It would be an extravagant and unjustitiable violation of truth to 
say that he does much more than any little boy who takes a fancy 
to push behind. The maker of the boots in which the young 
priuce walks the stage does very much more, and in fact, if 
the young prince only looks and moves prettily on the stage, it 
matters as little as possible what he says or what he does, 
aud still less who is the author by whom his sayings and doings 
have been invented. The burlesque is a species of dramatic 
composition which aims at sometuing very far short of awakening 
a universal interest. It would be impossible to entertain concern- 
ing one of these pieces the hope expressed by Rosalind that be- 


tween the men and the women the play may please, because 
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it would be ridiculous to suppose that women in general really 
care about seeing other women made more attractive in 
the eyes of men than they are, or can even suppose themselves 
capable of becoming. e do not of course assume that all 
women would desire, if they could, to imitate the airs and 
graces of the young prince in a burlesque; but the success of a 
pretty actress is not the more agreeable to her sex because they 
are able to assure themselves that they are not actresses, and 
perhaps are not even pretty. We should think that a burlesque 
must be as amusing to a party of ladies as the half-hour iu a 
ball-room during which the gentlemen are taking supper below 
stairs. Of course we cannot speak from actual knowledge, but 
we have been informed and believe that during this interval some 
young lady is requested to sing something, ur several couples of 
young ladies perform a waltz. But, whether women in general 
are pleased or not with burlesque, it is undeniable that burlesque 
is not intended to please women. This article is manufactured for 
the consumption of men, and specially for that class of men who 
are calied “swells.” It is an article which requires for its manu- 
facture a combination of various products of nature and art, a 
liberal expenditure of money, and much skill of a particular kind 
in expending it. The successful manufacturer derives handsome 
rolits from his commodity. We grudge neither his success nor 
its reward, but when he calls himself a “dramatic author” we 
are reminded of the story of a manufacturer of monuments in 
what was called in old times the New Road, who took a trip to 
Rome and introduced himself to Canova, saying that “he under- 
stood that like himself he was in the stone and marble line.” 

The decline in England of what may be distinguished as the 
grand ballet has been accompanied by an enormous rise in the 
popularity of dancing as a means of theatrical entertainment. It 
would not be easy to reckon how many London theatres depend 
upon burlesque for their attractions, and the success of a burlesque 
—— upon the number and variety of its dances. ‘There pro- 
bably were frequenters of the Italian Opera as it used to be who 
were critical in ballets, and could even undertake to distinguish one 
ballet from another. Buta person who went less frequently, or 
observed less accurately, might hastily assume that all ballets were 
alike, since the purpose of ail of them seemed to be to afford op- 
portunities to a lady in a short gauze skirt to walk upon her toes. 
Burlesque is coming to be what ballet was, and as soon as you have 
got what may be distinguished as the graceful and the comic element 
of your dances, the author’s work is done, and, let him pun ever so 


- cleverly, no one heedshim. Let us look, for example, at what the 


advertisements call the “ glorious burlesque” which is now being 
performed at the Strand ‘Theatre. The piece called the L’i/grim of 
Love was written some time ago, and is now revived. It seems to have 
been composed with considerable care, and the author probably 
attached great importance to his choice of words. But in the 
interval which has elapsed since this piece was produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1860, the ideas of managers of what is 
necessary for success in burlesque have undergone considerable 
development. We shall see this clearly if we compare the original 
cast of characters with the present. The young Prince Ahmed is 
represented as under the contending influences of a good and an evil 
genius. ‘he evil genius at the Haymarket was Mr. Coe, who is 
a well-known actor. The e.il genius at the Strand is a young 
lady, whose face is remarkable for pretty insipidity. There are 
other young ladies in the company whose faces are in various ways 
remarkable, and it must have been by way of a joke that the 
manager gave the part of the evil genius to one who looks as if 
she had neither energy nor audacity to do wrong, nor in fact to 
do anything whatever. We hope that we shall not be considered 
disrespectful to this young lady if we say that she seems to be the 
sort of person who would be almost insurmountably difficult to 
converse with during a quadrille. We should as soon expect to 
hear the Archbishop of Cunterbury swearing as to hear this young 
lady say anything wicked, and indeed we should not expect to 
hear her say anything beyond monosyllabic answers to our re- 
marks. It may, or may not, be taken as a compliment by the 
young lady who plays the good genius, if we confess to having 
undergone considerable perplexity before we could decide 
which angel belonged to light and which to darkness, The 
speeches allotted to these young ladies were, if possible, more 
bewildering than their looks. The fairy whom we afterwards 
ascertained to be good counselled the young prince to run away 
from his tutor and fall in love. ‘The fairy whom, in spite of 
an appearance of child-like innocence, we were ultimately con- 
vinced was wicked, warned the same young prince that people 
who married in haste often repented at leisure. However, it may 
be that this combination of simplicity and wisdom is merely a 
new device of Satan which has been detected by the manager of 
the Stand Theatre. He at any rate may be supposed to know 
his own business, and he considers that an evil spirit is adequately 
represented by a girl of ordinary face and figure, who can dance 
moderately well, and is willing to exhibit her person as fairies 
both good and evil do upon the stage. We do not like to speak 
positively on a point of great importance, but if our recollection is 
correct, the wicked spirit wore rather longer petticoats than the 
good spirit, and perhaps after all that is the real distinction. 
We remarked the appearance of this white devil all the more 
because a neighbou.ing theatre has its burlesque in which 
there occurs a demon who is got up with a hooked nose aud 
asuit of black and scarlet in the proper way to make little boys 
tremble if they happen to lie awake at night after being taken 
to the play. There is, we suppose, considerable competition 


among managers for that limited portion of the playgoing public 
which is now in London, and it may be that the attrac. 
tions of the Gaiety Theatre would be heightened if the actor 
who plays the demon were to make room for one more youn, 
lady whose style of beauty should be slightly different from 
those who are now engaged. And here we approach a view of 
the subject which we respectfully submit to the consideration of 
the Lord Chamberlain, who, if Le has been vainly adjured to aid 
morality, will not, as we hope, refuse to come when summoned to 
the rescue of religion. This Irittering away, if we may sv speak, 
of the devil, has been carried far enough, and we summon all 
preachers who know how useful Satan is to them in their pulpits 
‘to co-operate with us in resisting all attempts to put him into even 
the shortest petticoats, ‘This revival of the Pilgrim of Love tan- 
pers, we regret to say, not only with religion, but with law. We 
tind in the original programme the character of a parrot who is 
described as “having a barrister-like appearance through his 
plumage.” But although the present programme describes 
this parrot as “formerly in the law,” the manager has not made 
the least atlempt to fulfil the promise thus held out to the 
ublic. We do not consider that pearl-grey silk stockings and 
igh-heeled satin boots have at all “a barrister-like appearance,” 
but we are bound to admit that the manager has treated the lawyer 
more respectfully than tae devil, since he has put the latter into 
shoit petiicoats, but the former, so far as we can remeniber, had 
no petticoats at all. We observe that the original parrot was Mr. 
Clark, an actor of comic talent. We do not say that Mr. Clark's 
successor has not talent, and we do not say she has, for we do not 
know. It cannot be of the smallest consequence whether she has 
or not. We have heard that a theatrical aspirant went to a 
well-known actor, and desired him to teach her burlesque acting, 
He told her that he could not. If he bad known Latin, he might 
have said of the thing she wanted, nascitur non fit, aud he should 
have added that it was very important that her buots should fit. 


REVIEWS. 


FREEMAN'S NORMAN CONQUEST.—VOL. III* 
(Second Notice.) 


W E now pass to the second division of Mr. Freeman’s volume, 

in which he has followed the career of Harold's great 
rival from the field of Val-es-Dunes to the eve of Senlac. The 
victory of his boyhood had set William firmly on his throne, 
but his first efiort to secure it by the Flemish match with 
Matilda plunged him into fresh difficulties from within and from 
without. The curious problems which this match opens up, the 
real character of the aflinity between the two lovers, the nature 
aud history of the Papal prohibitions, the novel doubts about 
Matilda’s previous marriage, aflord Mr. Freeman an opportunity of 
which he has ably availed himself for the display of his powers 
of exact and critical inquiry. But the bridal is yet more memor- 
able as marking the point where men began to discern the eleva- 
tion of the Duke’s character above the level of his tine :— 

It was before all things necessary that William should, with all speed, 
raise up sons of his own to sit on his ducal chair. And it is to the eternal 
honour of the young Duke that there was no fear of the rights of William's 
lawful sons being interfered with by the claims of any elder but unlawful 
issue. ‘There was no fear of William’s bride, whoever she miht be, having 
to share her place in his house or in his heart with any unlawful or irregular 
consort. Alone of all his race, William set an example to all the princes 
of his time of a domestic life of unsullied purity. . . . . No mistross, 
no Danish wife, appeared in William’s days in the palace of Rouen ; ané 
this virtue, so unusual in one surrounded by all the temptations of youth 
and power, seems to have become the subject of foolish and brutal jests 
among the profligate scoffers of his Court. The private life of Wiili mis 
a bright feature among the varicd traits of his strangely mingled character. 
The scoffers soon learnt, in the suppression of revolt and the defeat 
of invasion, that purity had not unnerved the Duke’s strong arm. 
The rebellion of William of Arques indeed tempts Mr. Freeman 
back into one of the worst of his older faults trom which, asa 
whole, this volume is free; it is told in twenty page-, while its real 
importance entitled it to twenty lines. But it is pleasant to ramble, 
as this story enables us to ramble, through the bright, cheerful 
Norman land, to stand, as Mr. Freeman has stood, on the slopes of 
Val-es-Dunes, or beside the fosse of Arques, or “in the space be- 
tween the two hills, a little way from the road” to Neufeiitel, 
where, “ almost hidden by trees, lie the shell of a round tower on 
the mound, a church of but small attractions,” and the few scat- 
tered houses and gardens that still mark the site of Mortemer. 
Mr. Freeman marks with perfect precision the new light thrown 
7 h ned character of the campaign on the development of the 

uke 


The whole story is eminently characteristic of William, and indced of his 
people. No people of warriors were ever more ready than the Normans to 
exchange, whenever need called for the exchange, the skin of the liva for 
that of the fox. Assuredly neither William the Bastard nor Kobert Wiscard 
was at all Jacking in any form of courage. But it was, after all, their craft 
rather than their courage which set them so high above the rest of the 
world, It is quite possible that seven years may have abated somewhat 
of that impetuous energy of carly youth with Which William sparred 
across the plain of Val-es-Dunes to smite the rebel of Bayeux with 
his own hand. Ile may have learned perhaps from the teaching of 
King Henry himself, that it is not always the duty of a general to 


* History of the Norman Conquest of England, §c. By E. A. Freeman, 
M.A. Vol. Lif. Reign of Harold and the Jaterregnum, “Oxford: 1869. 
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thrust himself forward wherever danger happens to be keenest. But it 
is certain that twelve years later William was as ready as he had ever 
len for deeds of the highest personal prowess, whenever persons] prowess 
was the surest way to success. ‘The difference between William and most 
men of his age was that he had now lcarned that it was.no mark of wisdom 
or of courage to run risks that mizht be avoided, or to jeopard his own life 
and the lives of his followers when’ the same object might be gained by 
easicr means. . . ~. Most princes of his time would have sought 
eazerly for a pitched battle. Most of the few princes who might have shrunk 
frum a pitched battle would have been unable to form an intelligiile military 
plun of any other kind. William, evidently seconded by men who under- 
stood him, knew how to win victories without fighting. His dominions 
were invaded by two powerful armies at once. He laid his plans; he bode 
his time. One army was cut to pieces with hardly the loss of a Norman life. 
‘The other was hurried out of the landswithout so much as striking a blow. 


If Mortemer showed a capacity for the ruses of war worthy of 
Lord Peterborough, Varaville showed a mastery of the strategy of 
battles which ranks him amongst the greatest generals. It is the 
first modern instance of the principle so successfully applied after- 
wards by Napoleon at Austerlitz, and by Wellington at Salamanca. 
Atthe passage of the Dive, William waited till the bridge divided 
the forces of the French Kipg, and then tlung himself with his 
whole force on the abandoned rear. The victory is memorable, too, 
as won by the deadly weapon which, fatal to England at Senlac, 
was to be identified with her military renown at Cressy and Agin- 
court. For the first time in our story, the thunder-shower of the 
Norman arrows is heard of as carrying dismay and slaughter among 
the ranks of the enemy.” It left Williain secure from invasion, and 
the successive deaths of his chief opponents, King Philip and Count 
Geotlry of Anjou, opened the way for his conquest of Le Muns, 
Mr. Freeman has pointed out the strange similarity of his mode of 
procedure in this case with that which he was so soon to adopt in 
the case of England, and especially “the aspect of strict legality” 
with which, in either instance, he strove to invest his claims :— 

While winning Maine, William was beyond all doubt planning how he 
might win England, He was Iveling his way; he was learning his trade ; 
he was practising his ’prentice hand in the great arts of diplomacy and 
invasion. 

But, to our mind, he was practising it unconsciously. Utterly 
baseless as we e with Myr. Freeman in holding William’s claim 
on England to have been, we doubt whether a suspicion of its 
baselessness ever crossed his mind. It is eminently necessary, 
in a case of this kind, to endeavour to see his claims as William 
saw them. He did not, in any strict sense, “ claim the crown.” 
lle claimed the right, which he alterwards used when his sword 
had won it, of presenting himself for election. He believed—no 
doubt, without good grounds, but he did believe—that he was 
entitled so to present himself by a direct commendation of 
the Confessor’s. The actual election which stood in his way 
he did not recognise as valid; and, hurried over as it was 
without any special convocation of the Witan, and repudiated as 
it at once was by Northumbria, we can hardly wonder at his 
belief. That the Witan would have rejected him, whatever the 
mode of its convocation might have been, we have little doubt; 
hut the supposition that he had aright to present himself for their 
choice argues no great ignorance, on Williaim’s part, of the English 
Constitution. But with this constitutional claim was inextricably 
blenved a wholly different matter—namely, the private wrong 
which Harold, as the Normans alleged, had done to William, and 
the private vengeance which William resolved to exact fur it from 
Harold. Mr. Freeman has done his best to disentangle the two, but 
even in his mind they remain strangely confused. In his account 
of the negotiations with Rome, for instance, we have a great 
flourish of Anglican trumpets about the pretensions of the Papacy 
to adjudge the Crown of England. Is it not possible that the case 
submitted to Pope Alexander was simply “ in foro conscieutiz,” 
that which Malmesbury calls “ the justice of the war” as a quarrel 
against a man forsworn to his lord? That Rome—if such a quarrel 
were to be fought out—would back the combatants who promised 
to bring ecclesiastical affairs in :nzland to a condition of something 
like common decency, might be expected. But was the war, even 
on this ground, a just one? Mr. Freeman points out clearly 
cnouzh, trom our modern point of view, that the wrongdoing of 
Harold furnished no just ground for shedding the blood of English- 
men; but even in modern times we have not learnt practically 
to dissociate the private acts of rulers and the public responsi- 
bility of their subjects. Where he has been more successful is 
in his elaborate analysis of the conflicting evidence as to the 
alleged oath of Harold. ‘That it could not, whatever its nature, 
Vind the realm, is of course clear; but Mr. Freeman has 
thrown an air of high probability over the supposition that it 
did bind Harold to marry a daughter of the Uuke’s, and that 
the maniage with Ealdgyth of Mercia was not concluded till 
after Tlarold’s accession to the throne. If this were so, it would 
account for not a little of the irritation of William, and for 
the universal belief in a *‘ treason” of a peculiar and defiant sort, 
while the decision of Rome—to which even Mr. Freeman’s Angli- 
Canism would hardly refuse the right of exercising a moral cen- 
sorship even over “the Emperor of Britain”—would become 
inielligible enough. 

We are forced, however, to pass from these tempting topics to 
the bustle and stir of William's preparations for the invasion. His 
dilliculties were, if we duly consiuer them, enormous. England and 
Lugland’s strength were all that the terror of his Parliament at 
Liilebonne painted them. He had to win over a reluctant baron- 
aze. He could reckon on no interval support, and the invasion of 
‘Tostiy seemed to have failed even ridiculously. Mr, Freeman 
has pointed out the eflect ou the character of the Conquest 


of the motley host which William was forced to gather from 
every quarter of France. And this motley host of adventurers 
he, with a treasury less richly stocked than his rival's, had to 
keep for months together. Instead of simply summoning sbips, 
like Harold, from the sea-ports of his realin, he’bad to create a 
fleet, to cut down the trees, to build, to launch, to man. Amid 
all this he found time, not merely for the common business of 
government, but for negotiations with the Empire, with Swend, 
with Philip of France, with Brittany and Anjou, with Baldwin of 
Flanders, above all with Hildebrand and Rete. Mr. Freeman 
has done justice to the ability of Harold in his watch along the 
coast; he has dealt less warmly with the supremer ability of 
William. But the real greatness of the man has never yet been so 
largely and philosophically painted as in the account of his Nor- 
mun rule which this volume contains. 

At length all was ready, and the mighty struggle be, On 
the 27th of September a change of wind set free + ag long- 
prisoned armament of the Norman Duke, and on the morning of 
the 23th his ships were already anchored olf the shingly beach 
of Pevensey. To the voyage, familiar as it is to us, Mr. Free- 
man has added a picturesque touch here and there from the 
Tapestry, while he has grouped with great eflect round the site of 
the Duke’s landing the earlier associations of the Roman Anderida. 
The news was borne rapidly to Harold at York, and the days that 
elapsed between the landing and the battie were spent in his march 
to London, his muster, nd ie advance to Senlac. Even after Mr. 
Freeman's efforts the chronology of this diflicult period remains 
puzzling enough ; but we pass quickly from these details to his 
masteily illustration of the strategy of the two geneials. The 
immobility of William on the southern coast, and his barbarous 
waste of the country round, were as completely the proof of sound 
military judgment as the encampment of Iarold :— 

There can be little doubt that William's ravages were not only done sys- 

tematically, but were done*with a fixed and politic purpose. It was 
William’s object to fight a battle as soon as might be. But it was not his 
object to advance for this purpose far into the country, to seek for Harold 
wherever he might be found. So to do would have been to cut himself off 
from his own powerful base of operations, and from his only hope of retreat 
in case of defeat. It was William’s object to bring Harold down to the sea- 
coast, to tempt him to an attack on the Normuzn camp, or to a battle on the 
level ground. In either of these cases the Norman tactics would huve a dis- 
tinct advantage over the English. It is impossible to doubt that the 
yay harrying of the whole country round Hastings was done with 
the deliberate purpose of provoking the English King, and of bringing him 
in all haste to defend his subjects. 
To outward seeming William’s policy appeared to have won 
success when Harold marched frou Londou to seek his foe. But 
if the King had resolved to give battle he had resolved to give it 
“on his own ground and aiter his own fashion.” To a host sub- 
sisting by pillage and naturally scattered, as was the Duke's, to 
concentrate was to starve. Harold saw ciearly that his approach 
would force William to draw his forces together, and that the army 
thus gathered must at once fight its foe wherever it might find him. 
In other words Harold chose his own battle-ground and forced 
William to accept it. Mr. Freeman has omitted the cause that 
thus forced an engagement on the Duke, but he points out clearly 
enough that Harold was the winner in the game of strategy, and 
that his selection of the actual battle-field was only the juuicious 
close of his manceuvres :— 

He determined to give battle, but he determined to give battle on his own 
ground and after his own fashion. All probability goes against the belief 
that Harold designed anything so fool-hardy as an attack by night or by 
day on the Normancamp. . . . ‘the nature of the post which he chose 
distinctly shows the contrary ; it distinctly shows what Harold’s real plan 
was. It was to occupy a post where the Normans would have to attack him 
at a great disadvantage. ... The great campaign of Hastings was thus 
in truth a trial of skill between the two greatest of living captains, Hach 
of them, it may fairly be said, to some extent compassed his purpose against 
the other, William constrained Harold to fight, but Harold in his turn 
constraiued William to fight on ground of Harold’s own choosing. . . . 
He must have known Sussex well, and he had clearly from the Leginning 
chosen in his own mind the spot on which he would give battle. Hus march 
was strictly a march to the actual spot on which the battle was to be 
fought. lis course lay along the line of the great road from London to the 
south coast. He halted en a spot which commanded that road and which 
also commanded the great road eastward from William’s present position. 
Le hastened on through those Kentish and South Suxon lands which had 
been the cradle of his house and which contained so large a portion of his 
own vast estates. He halted at a point distant about seven miles from the 
head-quarters of the invaders, and pitched his camp upon the ever-memar- 
able heights of Senlac. 

The beautiful map of the battle-field which we owe to Sir 
Ilenry James is illustrated by a very minute description, and Mr. 
Freeman points out for the first time what light is thrown on the 
incidents of the battle by the physical accidents of the ground on 
which it was fought. Along the higher ground that leads to 
Hastings the Duke led his men in the dim October morning to the 
mound of Telham. It was from thence that the Normans first saw, 
across the broken, difficult ground betwee, the host of the knglish 
gathered thickly behind tosse and palisade on the jutting height 
of Senlac:— 

The proud horsemen and archers of Normandy might indeed, like the 
Medes of old, wonder at the tactics which opposed them without the help of 
bow or steed, but they could hardly lice thei fore-runners impute maduess 
to the immoveable wedge of men which, as if fixed to the grouad by nature, 
covered every inch of the opposite hill, ‘The whole height was alive with 
warriors ; the slopes, strong in themselves, were still further strengthened 
by the firm barricades of ash and other timber, wattled in so closely together 
that not a crevice could be seen. Up the slopes, through the barricades, the 
enemy had to make their way in the teeth of ranks of men, ranged so closely 
toyether in the thick array of the shicld-wall that while they simply kept 
their ground the success of an assailant was hopeless, 
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For six long hours of fight the ground was kept. The shout 
of “God help us” from the one side was met by that of “ God 
Almighty ” from the other. In his almost sinyle reference to 
modern literature Mr. Freeman aptly cites by way of com- 
parison the “one enormous shout of Allah” in Don Juan. “The 
old Teutonic tactics, carried on that day to perfection by the 
master-skill of Harold, proved too strong for the arts and valour 
of Gaul and Roman.” The repulse of the Norman infantry 
was followed by the repulse of the Norman horse. Again 
and again the Duke rallied them and led them to the tatal 
barricades. All the fury of fight that glowed in his Norse- 
man’s blood, all the headlong valour that had spurred over the 
slopes of Val-es-Dunes, mingled that day with the coolness of 
head, the fertility of resource, the flexible intelligence, the capacity 
for large combination that had shone at Mortemer and Varaville. 
In words of almost Homeric fire Mr. Freeman tells how the Duke, 
maddened at the first symptom of flight, spurred right at the 
standard; how, unhorsed, the terrible mace struck down Gyrth, 
while Leofwine fell beside him; how again, dismounted, a blow 
from his hand smote to earth the disobedient rider who would not 
yield him his steed ; how, amid the roar and tumult of the battle, 
i turned the very flight which he had so hardly arrested into the 
means of victory. A feigned retreat drew its defenders from the 
tight, and the Bretons won the western plateau of the hill, while 
the l’rench, under cover of William’s terrible onslaught in the 
centre, had made good their ascent upon the east. At three the 
hill seemed won; at six the fight still raged around the standard. 
There, at the memorable spot marked afterwards by the High 
Altar of the Abbey of Battle, the English King still stood, the 
-centre of his Huscarls. It is impossible to compare his mere 
steady valour with the all-present energy of his mighty rival, but 
While Harold lived, while the horse and his rider still fell beneath his 
axe, the heart of England failed not, the hope of England had not wholly 
passed away. Around the two-fold ensigns the war was still fiercely raging, 
and to that point every eye and every arm in the Norman host was directed. 
‘The battle had raged ever since nine in the morning, and evening was now 
drawing in. New efforts, new devices were needed to overcome the resist- 
ance of the English, diminished as were their numbers, and wearied as they 
were with the livelong toil of that awful day. ‘The Duke ordered his archers 
to shoot up in the air, that their arrows might, as it were, full straight from 
heaven. ‘the effect was immediate and fearful. No other device of the wily 
Duke that day did such frightful execution. Helmets were pierced, eyes were 
put out, men strove to guard their heads with their shields, and in so doing 
they were of course less avle to wield their axes, And now the supreme moment 
drew near. There was one point of the hill at which the Norman bowmen, 
were bidden specially to aim with their truest skill, As twilight was 
coming on a mighty shower of arrows was launched on its deadly errand 
ayuinst the defenders of the standard. There Harold still fouzht; his shield 
bristled with Norman shafts; but he was still unwounded and unwearied. 
At last another arrow, more charged with destiny than its flows, went still 
more truly to the mark. Falling like a bolt from heaven, it pierced the 
Kin,’s right eye ; he clutched convulsively at the weapon, he broke off the 
shaft, his axe dropped from his hand, and lie sank in agony at the fuot of 
‘the standard. 


With the fall of Harold the day was over, but Mr. Freeman 
still lingers on the battle-tield to show the broken fragments of 
the host struggling against destiny, and to tell the last rally of 
the flying English in the bottom of Malfosse. Lf we pass over 
these it is because his «ecount will to his readers speak for itself. 
Never has a battle in our history been told before with such 
minuteness of detail, with such precision of time and ground, 
with such military clearness, with such heroic force. Here and 
there, of course, we might wish a phrase away. Demonstratives 


like “now” and “there” are used far too profusely. But as a 


rule the English is nervous and manly in phrase, while the 
exalied tone which so often jars upon us in Mr. l'veeman’s lesser 
scenes is redeemed from all suspicion of rhetoric by the grandeur 
of this. If we cannot wholly sympathize with him in his Teuton- 
ism elsewhere, it is no small literary advantage to him here. 
Narrators like Thierry are very naturally carried away by the 
variety, the eventluluess, the final triumph of the attack. The 
battse becomes a new battle in the lands of one whose real sym- 
pathy is with the long endurance, the heroic patience, of the de- 
fence. The heart of Mr. Freeman is beneath the standard of 
Harold, Others have told the muster of the Norman array, have 
pointed out knight afier might as they defiled beside the Duke. 
Mr. l’reeman is the first to show us the camp of the Euglish, to 
penetrate among their serried masses, to rescue from oblivion the 
few names that remain of those that fought, to tell the last re- 
forming of the shield-wall round the King, the spring of warrior 
after warrior to single combat, the desperate figiting on in the 
darkness, the last raily in the night. ‘he mere change of historic 
front—if we may so say—throws a new light on the most familiar 
incidents. Take the well known charge that the Unglish spent 
the night in song and revelry, the Normans in prayer. What a 
fresh colour the charge adds to the story in Mr. Freeman's 
detence ! 

We shall hardly deem the worse of our countrymen if that evening's 
supper by the camp-fires was enlivened by the spirit-stirring strains of old 
‘Teutonic minstrelsy. Never again were those ancient songs to be uttered 
‘dy the mouth of English warriors in the air of a free and pure ‘Teutonic 
England. They sang, we well may deem, the Song of Brunanburh and 
the Song of Maldon; they sang how Aithelstan conquered and how Brilt- 
nott fell; and they sang, it well may be, in still louder notes the new song 
whieh the last English gleeman had put into their mouths, 

How the wise King 

Made fast his realm 

To a high-born man, 
Harold himself, 

‘The noble Earl. 


Of Harold himself we spoke sufficiently in our notice of Mr. Free. 
man’s previous volume to render it needless to enter on the topic 
here. One little reflection, indeed, has made us less inclined to 
quarrel with Mr. Freeman's eulogies on Harold now than we were 
then. It is true that Mr. Freeman still terms him “great.” But 
greatness, with Mr. Freeman, means less any personal quality than 
part of the necessary belongings of an “ Emperor of Lritain.” If 
the Emperor, indeed, gets beaten in battle he has no more claim to 
greatness than a Mercian Earl. But if he be a well-conducted 
Emperor his claim is clear. Allfred is great. and Althelstan js 

reat, and Hadmund is great, and Eadgar is great, and Eadmund 

ronside is great, and Cnut is great, aud Harold is great. So far 
indeed the phrase is endurable} but it tries us a little when it 
stoops to meaner men than Emperors. “ The great Charles” and 
“ the great Otto” are all very well, though we could bear to meet 
them now and then as plain “ Otto” and “ Charles” ; but all our 
reverence for the Archbishop will hardly reconcile us to “the 
Great Dunstan”; and “the Great William” with big capitals 
recalls, we are sorry to say, only “the Divine Williams” of M, 
Victor Ilugo. Without capitals indeed we are not inclined to 
deny greatness to William ; on the contrary, he stands to our mind 
among the very greatest ones of the earth. ‘To compare the 
narrow range, the petty history of Llarold, with the genius of the 
Duke is to us much as if a man proclaimed “ Chevy Chase ” ag 
great a work of poetry as the dramas of Shakspeare. The grand- 
est scene in Mr. l’reeman’s book is the picture of William as he 
returns triumphant to the place of slaugliter:— 


A place of slaughter indeed it was when from morn till twilight the axe and 
javelin of England, the lance and bow of Normandy, had done their deadly 
work at the bidding of the two mightiest captains upon earth. Dead and dying 
men were heaped around, and nowhere were they heaped so thickly as around 
the fallen Standard of England. There, where the flower of England's 
nobility and soldiery lay stretched in death, there where the banner of the 
Fishting Man now lay beaten to the ground, the Conqueror knelt, he gave 
his thanks to God, and bade his own banner be planted as the sign of the 
victory which he had won. Ie bade the dead be swept aside; the ducal tent 
was pitched in this, as it were, the innermost sanctuary of the Conquest, and 
meat and drink were brought for his repast in the midst of the ghastly trophies 
of his prowess. ‘Then he took off his armour; his shicld and helmet were seen 
to be dinted with many heavy blows ; but the person of the Conqueror was 
unhurt. Ile was hailed by the loud applause of his troops, likening him to 
Roland and Oliver and all the heroes of eld. Again he returned thanks to 
God, again he thanked his fuithful fullowers, and sat down to eat and drink 
amoung the dead, 


THE GREEK “JOE MILLER.”* 


NE bright spot amidst the darkness that invests the page of 
memory connected with our Greek rudiments is that which 
gleams in the absurdities of “Scholasticos.” The elements of 
Latin are acquired without much conscious trouble before we are 
of an age to discern whether they are pleasant or dry. But re- 
membrance clings by no means pleasurably to the dull and dreary 
Greek Grammar and Delectus, in which there is so little real 
pebulum for the more advanced and inquiring schoolboy. The 
lirst hint of anything lively or real to the beginner of Greek lay in 
those delightful pages of the Axalecta Minora which contained 
two or three dozen of the Facetize of Hierocles, Whether that 
worthy was the same with the Alexandrian philos»pher who com- 
mented on the Aurea Carmina, and wrote a treatise on Providence 
and Fate, was to the youthful mind a very secondary question 
compared with that of the possible tradition of his “ foolish 
fellow’s” jokes through a succession of clowns to the Mr. Merry- 
man of the modern circus; and the author's literary merit was 
perhaps the last thing thought of by the many who still retain 
lively recollections of the jests which he compiled or concocted. 
Who is there but cherishes the story of the horseman who, on 
reaching a ferry-boat, insisted on going on bourd on horseback, be- 
cause he wished to cross the water post-haste? Or of the naturalist 
who bought a crow for the express purpose of ascertaining 
whether it would live two hundred years? Or of the acute ob- 
server who, when ina shipwreck others clung to broken fragments 
of the vessel, followed suit by lashing himself to an anchor? About 
these stories there floated a delicivus doubt as to the real calibre 
and constitution of our friend “ Scholasticos.”’ Was he all fool, 
or all knave, or a mixed character, a sort of Proteus or chameleon 
in the phases of his folly? Some of his sayings and doings 
bewrayed the utter simpleton. Others had a glimmer of latent 
wit; others again suggested the knave rather than the fool. One 
thing, however, must have struck all youthful readers of these 
doreiu or “ facetiw.” They were sadly too tew. The caterers of 
our Greck clements might have baited their trap for juvenile 
scholars more surely and successfully had they multiplied ad 
infinitum such capital jests as those of Hierocles and Philagrius. 
An edition of what we may term the “Greek Joe Miller,” pub- 
lished this year at Berlin, enables us to ascertain how far such 
multiplication was possible ; and, so far as we can judge from extant 
Greek facetix, the field is, after all, but a limited one. The 
‘Aoreia of Ilierocles (whom Donaldson seems to have seen no 1n- 
consistency in associating with the Neo-Platonist of that name, 
since Bacon’s example illustrated the possibility of a philosopher 
being attracted to ludicrous stories) were first published at Laden- 
burg, by Marquard Freher, in 1605; and afterwards successively 
republished by Needham, in his edition of the Commentary 0 
Pythagoras, at Cambridge in 1709, by Schier at Leipsic in 1768, 


* Philogelos : Hieroclis et Philagrii Facetia, Ldidit Alfred Eberhard. 
Berolini: Ebeling & Plabn. 1869. 
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and by Coray atParisin 1812. It does not seem that these lastwere 
much of an improvement on the first edition ; and the Parisian editor 
was clearly ignorant that a double number of Facetiw had been 
edited fifty years before he brought out his edition, by J. De Rhoer, 
at Groningen, and were awaiting careful emendation. Of some of 
these F. Jacobs availed himself, and there were others floating 
about from other manuscripts, when M. Boissonade conceived the 
design of enlisting the services of Minoides Minas, the Greek 
whose name is so well known in connexion with the MSS. of 
Babrius, and whom Eberhard, the editor of the collection of jests 
now before us, describes pithily as “homo Grecus tot libris 
jnventis, corruptis, ablatis, subditis celeber,” and, by the help 
of his search among manuscripts, editing a completer Greek jest- 
book than had hitherto seen the light. This edition appeared 
in 1848, but it is of the less authority because Boissonade, in 
editing, availed himself only of copies of MSS., and because 
Minas appears to have had no scruple as to intermingling, just as 
he pleased, his own words—of a very late and unclassical Greek— 
with those of the writers he professed to transcribe. The editor of 
the collection which lies before us, having lighted, while engaged 
on other literary inquiries at Berlin, upon valuable MSS. of the 
Facetie in the Library there, has, with the leave and co-operation 
of the authorities, brought out a much more accurate text of the 
extant doreia, and elucidated them here and there with notes, 
borrowed, where they served his purpose, from Boissonade, and in 
default of such, from his own head. The result is a tolerably 
readable collection, sorely difficult at times from the insertion of 
out-of-the-way words which are Latin in all but the Greek 
characters—e.g. “ fibulatorium,” obsequi,” 
or “obsequium praestare mortui memorize,” and such-like crosses 
to the lover of classic Greek, but nevertheless worth the 

ins of mastering for the sake of the -liberal addition that 
is thus made to the stock of Greek facetiw, which in their 
measure deserve to rank alongside of Irish bulls, The com- 
prehensive name for the whole is Philogelos, which will explain 
itself, Of the second member of the firm of “ Hierocles and 
Philagrius” to which it is attributed, we can only guess that he 
may have been one Philager, a Cilician rhetor, and there is nothing 
much more certain as regards Hierocles. According to Kberhard, 
the date of Piilogelos, as we have it, is about the ninth or tenth 
century ; the date of its writers, about the fifth century a.p. There 
is a curious touch of the Greek ‘Testament about much of its 
phraseology—e.g. jug (142), TAY 
(56), tAd«yoe “ruptus est” (176); aud the forms of oath that are 
used most frequently—e.g. pa owrnoiar, pa tiv 
pou owrnpiayv—savour very strongly of Christian society. As to the 
various classes of persons on whom the jokes retailed in Philogelos 
are saddled, it is fair to say that not all, or nearly all, are referred 
to our old iriend “ Scholasticus.” About one hundred and three 
begin with his well-remembered name. Then the miser (¢Adp- 
yepoc), a3 in our own jest-books, forms a framework on which to 
hang manifold facetiw. Cowards, churls, unready or “ slow” 
people, “hungerlings,” as James Howell would say, drunkards, 
senseless men, and misogynists, have their separate sectionsin this 
jest-book, while two or ihree representative cities—A bdera, Sidon, 
Cuma—contribute some of the best and quaintest materials for the 
annals of joke-lore. ‘l'o Abdera belongs the tale of the cyoAacrucdg 
who would have hung himself, but the cord broke, and caused him 
a broken head. He went with all speed to the surgeon, and had 
his head plastered, aud then duly executed his original design 
of suicide. It was an Abderite, according to the chronicle betore 
us, who, having heard that onions and other bulbs szvedl, tilled 
a sack with them, and when he was out at sea in a dead calm, 
hung it up astern, by way of coaxing up a wind. Another, 
having burned his deceased father “ according to law,” ran to the 
house where his mother lay sick, and thoughtfully reminded 
her that there still remained a little fuel, and that, if she was 
inclined and it was perfectly convenient, it might be well to make 
one job of it. Atter reading a dozen or more like prools of 
Abderitan dulness—carried to such an extent that the capture 
of the western gates of their city by the foe did not seem a 
personal matter to the dullards at the east end of it —one does 
not marvel at the language which Martial, Juvenal, and Cicero 
use, in memorable passages, of the countrymen of Democritus, 
Not that the Sidonians were much better. T’o one of them 
attaches the credit of answering the question “ How much doves 
the five-half-pints flask contain?” by another question, “ Do you 
mean of wine or of vil?” And another very good story hangs by a 
Sidonian doctor who took it ill that a patient, on his deathbed, 
left him only a thousand drachmw. ‘The patient’s son fell sick, 
and called in, in due course, his father’s physician. ‘The latter 
must have had a keener eye to the main chance than to the irony 
of his stipulation when, in discussing terms, he said “If you’tl 
leave me tive thousand drachuie in your will, I'll doctor you, as 1 
did your father.” 

Anent the Cumzans, too, some very good jokes are recorded. It 
was one of them, it appears, though the story has a world-wide 
range, who, when rain came on whilst he was bathing, plunged 
into deep water, to the end he might escape a wetting. Another, 
buying some ready-made window-{rames, inquired “if he could 
have them to look to the south?” Another was asked where 
Dracontides the rhetorician dwelt. “I’m sorry,” he replied, 
“that I’m all alone, but if you'll mind my shop, I'll come and 
show you.” Another was engaged in selling honey, when, on 
hearing it praised and pronounced excellent, he had no more wit 

to say, “ Yes, if a mouse hadn't fallen into it, nothing should 


induce me to sell it.” The Cumzan patient who, when convales- 
cent, shirked a doctor who had despaired of him in his sickness, 
“ because,” said he, “ I’m ashamed not to verify your predictions,” 
must have been of about the same intellectual calibre as the 
Cumzan doctor who, upon a patient crying out in his pain during 
a surgical operation, compassionately “changed his knife for a 
blunter one.” One joke, however, is ascribed to the Cummans 
which partakes of the nature of a repartee, and does not at all 
belong to a fraternity of dullards. “A man of note at Cume being 
buried, some one went up and asked the mourners (rode dyucedov- 
rac) ‘Who the dead man was?’ Cumzan turned round, and 
with an inclination of the hand said ‘The person who lies on 
the bier.’” Almost as neat and telling is the retort which a 
churlish doctor with one eye (not a Cumiean) is recorded to have 
made to his patient. The doctor saluted him with an “ How d’ye 
do?” “As you see,” replied the patient. “Then,” said the 
physician, “If you are as I see, you're half dead.” This same 
sort of “inuendo” occurs in some of the replies credited to the 
agueic or “witless,” who generally light upon their legs and 
justify themselves under the most difficult conditions, Thus 
we are told of a soothsayer who was taken prisoner, and 
forced to prophesy to his captors the issue of the impending 
fight. “You will conquer,” said he oracularly, “if they don’t 
steal your back-hair when you join battle”—in other words, 
“if you don’t run away.” Perhaps he meant to insinuate 
what Lord Bacon in his Apophtheyms makes Julius Cesar hint 
to a cowardly braggart who vaunted of hurts received in his face, 
“You were best take heed, next time you run away, how you 
look back.” ‘That which characterizes the retorts of the astro- 
logers, whom in this collection of facetize we are apt to find classed 
among the dyveic, is ouney stolid imperturbability. One of 
them casts, for a fond mother, her child’s nativity. He is to be an 
orator, a prefect, a governor, all in due course. The child dies, 
and the mother demands back her fee, “ because,” said she, “ he 
for whom you predicted these honours is dead.” “ Nay,” he re- 
joined, “by the child’s blessed memory, had he but lived he 
would have been all these!” And from other like examples we 
gather that soothsayers and astrologers were held very choice 
game for the shooters of folly. A great many of the jests are un- 
transferable into English, owing to the diilerence of expres ion. 
between the two languages. ‘Thus among the earliest of the 
jokes tacked te “ Scholasticos ” is one about the sale of a horse. 
A simpleton was doing a bit of horse-dealing, when a bidder 
asked him if it had shed its first teeth (ei mpwropddog tori, 
where the Greek words might also mean “if it had made its first 
throw”). He replied, “ Ay, and second.” “ How so?” rejoined 
the other. “ Why once,” was the answer, “it threw me, and 
once my father!” Here it is manifest that the ambiguity arises. 
from the Greek word standing equally for two ideas, whereas 
our language has no such convenient double-entendre. Another 
play on this word zpwro@édoc, is equally amusing. In this 
case the communicative simpleton damages the sale of his nag 
by answering the query as to its teeth on this wise, “ I only wish. 
it walked as well as it eats.” A like ambiguity of expression is 
the gist of the joke where, in a storm at sea, when the rest of 
the passengers were throwing out their valuables to lighten the 
ship, a fuolish fellow wipes out with a sponge a third part of a. 
bond for one million five hundred thousand, and says, ids boog 
kipacw ixexovgica tiv vaiy, Here cipara, as Eberhard observes, 
means “ unde «ris alieni,” but it is very hard to represent this in 
English. Other like jokes are that about the fool whose sparrow 
(srvovlior) died, and who, when he saw an ostrich (orporticayydror), 
said that such would have been the size of his sparrow had it lived ; 
and that about the patient for whom his doctor presciibed rpayor 
in the sense of “a mess of groats.” The patient, taking rpayor 
in its common sense of “a goat,” makes up his mind (and small 
blame to him) that if he can’t find one, he'll eat two kids, Of 
this confusion of terms there is an old Greek proverb— 
dpag amijrovy, axnpvodvre oKagac, 

the English adage corresponding with which is “I talk of chalk and 
you of cheese.” There are, moreover, several of these jests which 
hardly yield us thorough satisfaction, through the doubtful condi- 
tion of the text, even in its improved state, or through the use of 
words, to which we have referred above, which are Greek only in 


character. But now and then we think Mr. Eberhard gives up the’ 


sense sooner than he need do; for instance, in Jest 74, which runs. 
as follows:—A foolish fellow with a lean horse was accosted 
with the remark, your horse looks near death's dvor! (6 tig 
dog). He answered, «aya words which, though the 
German editor professes not to understand them, seem te us to 
represent the simpleton’s matter-of-fact remark, “ And yet I’m alive 
and well.” Another turns on the meaning of the word pippoc, 
“acloak for rainy weather,” which is a Latin word used by St. 
Augustin, and put here in a Greek dress, It runs, ¢yo\aoruy rg 
Avyet, Xpiyodv por Pippoy dé, Méxpe ogupor, elmer, 
iyw, pixoe dypod exw, and being interpreted will read, 
“Some one said to a simpleton, Lend me a cloak field's len, th, 
and he answered, I’ve a cloak reaching as far as the ankle, but not 
a field’s length.” The footnote, “ w+, »¢ de tempore itineris intelligit 
alter, alter de longitudine birri,” explains here the true state of 
the matter. 

There are other jokes of which it is much harder to see the 
point, but it would be ungrateful not to own the help which is 
generally given to their interpretation in the concise edition before 
us, With a fair amount of pains, and comparison of one jest with 
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another, we doubt not but that wellnigh the whole of the 264 jests 
which it contains might be made to yield an intelligible sense; as, 
for example, if we compare § 26 with § 73, and are led by 
doing so to see that of«yu in the one is #.g. prijpc in the other, 
the point of both will turn out to be the same—namely, that a 
simpleton demurred to choose a site for a tomb or monument 
because it was unhealthy. And if we consider what a number of 
the sum total are sufficiently simple for those who run to read, it 
will be a pity if the German edition just published does not 
lead to an English collection, multiplying tenfold the previous 
instalments vouchsafed us of the sayings of *‘ Scholasticos.” One of 
the longest and best of those less generally known is perhaps 
sufficiently amusing to be given as a concluding sample :— 

A fool, a baldpate, and a barber travelled together, and, halting in a 
desert, agreed each to stay awake and watch the baggage four hours in his 
turn. As the barber's turn came first, wishing to play off a joke, he shaved 
the fool’s head in his sleep. At the end of his stated term the fool was duly 
awakened, when rubbing his poll as after a nap, and finding it smooth, he 
exclaimed “ A great rogue that barber, for in mischief he has awakened the 
bald man in my stead.” 


MR. COBB ON THE GENERAL COUNCIL.* 


es interest felt about the approaching General Council appears 
to increase as the time for its meeting draws nearer. The 
subject is being discussed in all its bearings, direct and indirect, 
by writers of very various sections of opinion, both Catholic and 
Protestant, and from different points of view. It is becoming, 
in short, one of what the Germans call brennende Fragen—that 
is, indeed, the title of a German Protestant pamplilet on the 
subject; and even Dr. Cumming is anxious to deliver his burn- 
ing words of testimony before the assembled Fathers. though 
he is, as he has reminded us, too canny a Scotchman to 
have any ambition to be burnt himself in the attempt. The 
pamphlet now before us emanates from a writer in every 
respect the opposite of Dr. Cumming. — It is the work of a 
scholar, a theologian, a man of mark, and one who evidently is 
in the habit of weighing the force of words, and treating only 
of subjects which he has made it his business to understand. Nor 
does he dilfer less widely in sentiment from the prophet of Crown 
Court. Mr. Cobb is a distinguished representative of what is 
variously designated as the Ritualist or Reunionist school among 
High-Church Anglicans. We had occasion some time ago to 
noiice a publication of very different calibre from a member of the 
same party, and, while expressing our respect for the large spirit 
of Christian sympathy displayed by the author, we felt bound to 
add that his manner of exemplifying it was considerably more sug- 
gestive of the ridiculous than of the sublime. Mr. Malet’s Olive 
Leaf was not indeed “ discharged from a catapult,” but it was too 
copiously suffused with the essence of rose-water to be likely 
to be very serviceable to the cause of such a moral revolution 
as he appeared to contemplate. A gentleman who sets off for the 
Holy Land in pilgrim’s dress. and with letters of recommendation 
from the rival Archbishops of Canterbury and Westminster in his 
pocket, making a little call at the Vatican on his way, and thinks 
un important step has been taken towards the reunion of Christ- 
endom because the Pope was so overpowered, as well he might 
be, with the remarkable statements and costume of his visitor 
that he could say nothing in reply, and because some Greek abbot, 
if we remember right, allowed him to say mass in a convent 
chapel on Mount Olivet, can hardly be considered a very promising 
advocate of any cause where the comic element is not intended 
to predominate. The opinions of Mr. Cobb and Mr, Malet would 
not perhaps at bottom very materially differ, but in the manner of 
evforcing them there is all the difference in the world. In some 
points, we suspect, Mr. Cobb goes beyond the great majority 
even of the extreme section of Anglicans to which he be- 
longs; but in the main the “ Unionists” could not desire an 
abler or more consistent exponent of their programme. It is 
on this account, as representing with considerable force and 
precision the views of a small Lut not uninfluential religious 
‘ad in reference to the coming Council, that we have selected 
iis pamphlet for notice here. That his anticipations are of a far more 
rose-coloured hue than those of many among Roman Catholics 
themselves, to whose testimony we have more than once directed 
attention in these columns, will be obvious at first sight. But if 
this is a strong reason for questioning the adequacy of his informa- 
tion, it is no reason for not listening to what he has to say. The 
very peculiarity of his position—as something like an Ultramontane, 
in theory though not in spirit, while a member of the English 
Church—will at least excite curiosity if it does not command 
assent. 

‘The pamphlet opens with an estimate of the coming Council 
sulliciently unlike that of the Catholic writers in the All- 
gemeine Zeitung. “Tn a few months,” we are told, “nearly a 
thousand Chistian bishops, most of them men of great natural 
ability as well as large experience in their episcopal calling .. . 
will meet together under the presidency of one who (what- 
ever views may be taken of his office) more than any living 
man commands the reverence and admiration of Chiistian 
hearts, . . . The objects [subjects?] moreover of its dis- 
cussion will be such as concern not merely every member of 
Christ's Church, but every member of the human race.” The 


* A Few Words on Reunion and the Coming Council at Rome. By G.F. 
eae M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : G. J. Palmer. 
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author proceeds to observe that under these circumstances the 
apathy or hostility manifested towards the Council, both b 

Greeks and Anglicans, is very deplorable, and he insists especial} 

on the duties of the latter in reference to it. Lis aspirations, it is 
only fair to add, are by no means limited by the narrow horizon 
of his own particular party, whose numerical insignificance he 
fully admits. He conceives that “the great Religions Revival 
which was commenced by Wesley, carried on by Simeon, started 
afresh on another level by the great leaders of the Oxford school, 
and which has now advanced a fuither stage . 
other issue than the ultimate restoration in God's own time of the 
whole Anglican body to visible Catholic unity.” Further on the 
same contident desire is expressed forthe various bodiesof Dissenters, 
Nor is a less emphatic contidence expressed in the good intentions 
and, if we rightly understand the author, the infallible judgment of 
the Council. He “ cannot forget that it will be under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, and can deliberate to no other issue than God's 
glory and the welfare of all mankind.” This view, he adds. rightly 
enough we presume, “is not that taken by the majority eve. of 
ogee Reunionists ”; nor, as we have had abundant evidence, 

y nearly all Roman Catholics. On another — though we 
speak under correction, Mr. Cobb’s estimate of the facts is cer- 
tainly quite new to us. Te insists that the “Anglican b shops 
have been summoned” (by the Bull of Indiction), and that “if they 
choose to go they can,” and would certainly be admitted to the de.i- 
berations of the Council. A letter from “an eminent Roman 
Catholic theologian who has just been in Rome” is quoted ig 
evidence of these statements; he asserts that “if any Anylican 
bishops or theologians present themselves, they will not only be 
joyfully welcomed, but received with every possible distinction.” 
It may be so, but it is not what we should have ourselves inievred 
from the language of the Bull, still less of the “ Letter to Prows- 
tants and non-Cathclics,” or from the yeneral tone of the Catholic 
on the subject. There is a st ll more serious diliiculty 

vwehind, which will not be new to our readers, and which Mr. 
Cubb is more successful in stating than in disposing of :— 

But to turn to another aspect of the question—“ There is no hope that 
Reunion will come of this Council,” is a prevalent ery. “ Everythin, will 
go one way, It will be simply a packed meeting d.bating a foregone eon- 
clusion, Papal Inf Jlibility and the ratification of the Syllabus in its n.ost 
ofiensive form—that is all we can expect trom it. The Pope is in the hin.s 
of the Jesuits. He speaks in the Civifad. Its programme will be carried ty 
acclamation, ‘The Council will only sit for a few weeks, and then all will. 
over. On the one side the Infallisle Pather and his faithful Jesuits stump- 
ing out the last embers of intellectual freedom and independent life in the 
Church ; on the other, education, civiliz.tion, and political government 
finally and irrevocably alienated trom all true Christian principle, and laps- 
ing more and more hopelessly into the Christless extravagances of our 
modern Paganism !” 

It is hardly an answer to this to speak of “ the dogma being 
carried by acclamation” as a notion that could only occur “ to a 
few sensation writers in the religivus press,” considering the very 
exceptional position and authority of the Civilta Cattolica as the 
recognised organ of the [loly See, even though it was found 
desirable to characterize its siatemenis as an tmprudenza, alter the 
excitement they had created throughout Catholic Europe. No 
doubt also it is true that “ there are Ultramontanes and Ultra- 
montanes.” But it isnot much to the purpose to say that tie 
great majority of Catholic bishops would Lold the Pope to be 
infallible when speaking * as Llead of the Episcopate, and having 
assured himself of their concurrence.” This is not the Ultra- 
montane view at all, and indeed it is hardly distinguishable trom 
one phase of the Gallican view. Either the Pope is inful- 
lible or he is not. If he is not, he cannot become so by con- 
sulting the Episcopate, though a judgment pronounced with 
their full assent may be regarded as infallible—not becauce he 
ronounces, but because they endorse it—by those who attribute 
infallibility to the Kpiscopate. If he is infallible, he is not bound 
to consult them, though it may be a matter of prudence or cour- 
tesy to do so. In fact, numbers of decisions which are 1e- 
garded by all Ultramontanes as infallible—including some that 
were promulgated, but not discussed, at the medieval General 
Councils — were pronounced without any shadow of such 
previous consultation; and in the recent case of the In- 
maculate Conception the strong remonstrances of a larze and 
highly respectable minority were tacitly disregarded, though at 
a Council they could hardly have failed to exercise an importaut 
influence. We may add that—all theological questions apart— 
there is no single point on which the verdict of Church history 1s 
clearer or more emphatic than the non-infallibility of the Pope. 
As though it were a Nemesis on the claims so often put forward 
by the Popes or in their name, they seem almost to have goue 
out of their way, over and over again, by a sort of judi- 
cial perversity, to contradict themselves, to contradict each 
other, to contradict Scripture, to contradict the definitions of 
the Church, to contradict the facts of science, the laws of 
morality, and the principles of reason and common sense. ‘This 1s 
not the place for proving these statements; some illustrations we 
uoted on a former occasion from an article in the Aé/yememe 
Zeitung. Whatever the Papacy may claim in the past or aspire to 
in the future, there is one claim which it will certainly never suc- 
ceed in establishing till Church history has been rewritten of 
forgotten, aud that is the claim of infullibility. " 

Mr. Cobb makes another statement on the authority of private 
correspoudents which certainly takes us by surprise. “ It is a fact, 
he telis us, “that the Council has been called together mainly, if 
not entirely, with a view to those outside the Communion of the 
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Church of Rome, and especially those in the Anglican Com- 
munion.” ‘hat this is true of those who originally broached 
the idea of the Council, such as Dupanloup, we were already 
aware; that it is true of those who are now most infuential 
in its arrangements, but who at first strenuously opposed the de- 
sign, we cannot but feel to be very doubtful. “ If the Pope be in 
the hands of the Jesuits,” says the author, “it is a very good 
thing for us,” ée. for Anglican Unionists. And he refers, in con- 
firmation of this, to the assurances of “ one of the most famous of 
the Order in Northern Europe,” and to the great episcopal patron 
of the Jesuits in Germany, meaning of course Ketteler, Bishop 
of Mayence. But it is the Roman Jesuits who have the ear of 
the Pope, and their policy is notoriously different from that of 
their Belgian brethren; Ketteler’s published views on freedom of 
conscience were all but condemned by name in the Encyclical of 
1864. Tbat many of the French and German bishops will be 
dis to take as liberal and couciliatory a line as they can venture 
upon is very probable, but the Italiun Episcopate alone considerably 
more than outnumbers the French and German put together. 
“The Church,” we are told, “claims no right to mdéerfere with 
the civil order” ; but the Popes have again and again made and 
exercised such a claim, as indeed the author acknowledges in his 
subsequent reference to “ medieval abuses of the Papacy,” and 
the writers of the Civiléa and kindred publications peremptorily 
assert that claim for them now. It remains, of course, to 
be seen whether the Council will be asked, or will consent, to 
endorse it. 

While, however, on these and other points Mr. Cobb appears to 
us to be something more then sanguine, it is impossible not to 
sympathize with the broad and generous spirit in which his pam- 

hlet is written. If it differs widely from the narrow virulence of 
Protestant controversialists, and from the cautious if not suspicious 
attitude of Liberal Catholics in Germany, neither has it anything 
in common with the sickly rhapsodies of the Ultramontane de- 
votees both in this country and on the Continent, to whom 
indeed in one passage he administers a gentle, but, considering the 
context, not therefore the less significant or forcible, rebuke. lis 
own tone throughout, whatever may be thought of the views advo- 
ented, is manly, straightforward, liberal, and outspoken—perhaps 
his friends will consider—almost to a fault. The general drift and 
character of the argument may be gathered with tolerable accu- 
racy from the following passage : 

Knowing what great expectations are now entertained of England, even 
at Kome itselt—how strong a feeling there is that her straightforward 
honest character, with her prevailing Christian orthodoxy and deep reli- 
givus instincts, with her wise, sober, yet generous and progressive Con- 
servatism—in all these points furming such a bright contrast to the 
flippaney, the irreligion, the restless and unprincipled Liberalism of 
the Continental nations; knowing as I do how great a part she is 
expected to play in the new era of a re-invigorated Church and a re- 
christianised world, I cannot help expressing my conviction that if we, from 
any feelings of insular pride or mortification, from any petty ungenerous 
sticklings at formalities, from any reluctance to part with old prejudice 
and suspicions and to sink for a time even what we may hold to be legiti- 
mate grounds of complaint against our neighbours—(sceing that by that 
course alone we can, humanly speaking, hope for their tinal adjustment)—if 
we from any false timidity at home, or from any nursing of fantastic fears 
as to the probable issue of things abroad—if from any want of large-hearted 
Charity and Christian Liberalism, as well as of faith in the supernatural 
government of the Church—if we from any of these causes hang back at this 
particular juncture, and refuse to take our part in the great work now open 
to us, we shall have ourselves to thank if our prayers for the Reunion of 
Christendom are not answered. God only helps those that help themselves : 
and we cannot doubt that He has sent this Council for us, as well as for 
others; and that it does present a very distinct opportunity, if we would only 
use it, for offering to fulfil our part in healing the divisions of Christendom. 

One curious instance of “ Protestant prejudice in a certain 
place of learning ” (can he be referring to his own college ?) Mr. 
Cobb gives in the appendix, which is too singular not to be 
quoted. It appears that, in a petition for the Abolition of Tests 
in favour of Nonconformists, the case of Baptists, Independents, 
and other Dissenting bodies was first set forth in detail, And 
then, after disposing of the various forms of nonconforming Chris- 
tianity, the petitioners proceeded to add a separate clause for 
the benefit of “members of the Jewish, Roman Catholic, and 
Parsee persuasions”! Let us hope that, if Mr. Cobb cannot 
succeed in bringing about the union of the divided Churches of 
Christendom, he may do something towards inducing their 
respective members te recognise each other's claims te a common 
po-session of the Christian name. As long as one-half of the 
Christian world persists in stigmatizing the other half as heretics, 
and the denounced heretics retaliate by classing their Catholic 
assailants in the same category with Parsees, the hope of a re- 
stored communion between them seems hardly to have approached 
its realization. 


LEWIS'S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY.* 


BOOK of this sort has its use as atest to show how far sound 
4% notions of history have and have not made their way into 
inferior schools, A quarto volume of chronological tables would 
hardly be ventured on by either author or publisher, unless it 
were likely to meet a known demand. The writer dates from 
“ Addison College, Kensington Park, W.,” and says, “I bave 
tested the advantage of this system during many years among my 
own pupils, and having found it eminently successful, have ‘been 


* Tabular Outlines of Universal History, from the Creation of the World 
to the Present Time, arranged chronologically in Centuries, By E. C. Lewis. 
London: Charles Bean, 81 New North Road, Hoxton. 


constantly urged to publi-h it for general use in our Colleges and 
Schools.” We have no idea what may be the nature of “ Addison 
College, Kensington, W.,” nor yet of the other “ Colleges” for 
general use in which the tables are intendcd. We try to feel 
our way by the sort of authors to whose works the tables are to be 
a guide; but we do not gain much by the process. “It is not 
meant,” the preface tells us, “ to supersede any, but to be a hand- 
maid to all; for although our School Libraiies have of late been 
enriched by the valuable additions made by Drs. Brewer and 
Collier, and the Author of IZenry’s Scripture Outlines, rendering 
History a fascinating tale, alike to young and old, a system of 
instruction has yet been wanting in order to make the buoks we 
have of greater avail.” 

Weare here carried quite out of our depth, as there can be few 
people so ignorant of literature as to con‘ound * Dr.” Brewer with 
the editor of “ Monumenta Franciscana”’ and historian of Ienry 
the Eighth. It is however no small exploit to have made hisiory 
“a fascinating tale,” provided the fascination is so managed as to 
be consisteut with strict accuracy; if it be otherwise, we must 
refuse to listen to the voice of the charner. As for the object of 
the Tables themselves, in which the fascinating tale is “ placed 
before the eyes of the student in a tabular or pictorial form,” we 
are told that they are not meant tv “ be used as a mere book of 
reference, but as a plan or outline of each lesson, to be committed 
to memory 7 the Pupil.” One singular exception however is 
made; “the dates are prefixed to the events, not necessarily to be 
learned, but for reference.” Now surly dates are just the things 
which ought to be learned, and not merely referred to. Doubtless 
it is a dull and dead thing to learn by heartalong strings of dates 
when the events themselves are hardly understoud; but sure!y 
achild should be taught some dates irom the beginning. Not 
only should he be taught to attach an idea to the century or 
period, so that 713, 1079, any figures taken at random, shall 
give a general idea of what was guing on at the time; he 
should be further taught from the beginning to carry off the 
exact dates of a well-chozen selection of leading facts, not to 
be learned in a string apart from the facts, but to be made in each 
case part of the historical lesson, Of cour‘e in a Chronological 
Table many dates ought to be put which but few learners are 
likely to remember to the exact year, but which still take their 
share in making dates living things, so that the mere mention 
of the figures shall convey an impr:ssion of the period. In the 
present case we do not understand the system of dating which 
is followed. Sometimes the exact year is given; sometimes 
it seems to be enough if an event is put in the right century. 
In several English reigns, including those of Henry the Third, 
Edward the First, Edward the Fourth, and [Henry the Seventh, 
no date is given but that of the accession of the King. A pupil 
might cody be led to think that the batiles of Lewes and 
Evesham were fought in 1216 and those of Barnet and Tewkes- 
bury in 1460 or 1461. Crecy and Poitiers however, and several 
other events of the reign of Edward the Third, are put under their 
proper years. And such a column as this lovks very odd :—* 1308. 
William Tell, Melchtal, and Walter Furst liberate their couutr 
from the Austrian yoke. Victory of Morgarten, Battle of Sempach.” 
Switzerland does not get another whole coluinn to itself till 1513, 
in which year is placed “ the Confederation of the Thirteen Swiss 
Cantons ”—which no one would take as meauing that the Cantons 
were then increased to thirteen—and seemingly “ the Reform of 
Zwinglius.” But in the parallel column of Church History, “ the 
Reform of Luther and Zwinglius "—coupled together like ume 
and Smollett or Henry and Scott—is placedin 1517. Butin England 
“ the Reformation” is placed, in defiance of Lord Cairns, in 1534, 
and, with praiseworthy impartiality, it is printed in larger type 
and in red letters, to match “ the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ” 
in the next column. But what, we humbly ask, will Lord 
Shaftesbury say to seeing the L. Reformation in such guise and 
in such company? If red letters do not at once suggest the 
Scarlet Woman, surely they at least savour of saints’ days, rubrics, 
ritualism, and all that kind of thing. But perhaps the colour may 
be accounted for when we come to the lines which next follow. 
The B. Reformation seems to have been cf much the same mind 
as Jupiter Elicius, when he began his religious instructions to 
Numa with the ugly precept “Cut a head.” The fruits of the 
, iia or perhaps the Reformation itself, take the fullow:ng 
shape :— 

” Sir Thomas More beheaded, 
Invades Scotland. 
Earl of Surrey beheaded. 
It is somewhat odd to put all these things under the one year 
1534, and as we have no nominative case to tell us who it was 
who invaded Scotland, we are driven to the guess that it was the 
B. Reformation itself. 

The book, therefore, is queerly and weakly put together; but it is 
well worth notice on one ground. It shows that in the sort o/ 
schools of which we take “ Aduisun Colleze, Kensington” to be a 
type, the light of criticism has made some litle way with regard 
to medizeval history ; but with regard to early Greek and Roman 
history it has made no way at all. The medieval and modern 
parts are sometimes painful, sometimes amusing, but they show a 
real striving after knowledge even in rather out-of-the-way places, 
It is something to recognise that the Eastera Empire and tie 
Teutonic Knights are worth taking any notice of at all; it is 
creditable to have heard of Charles the Fourth and the Golden 
Bull, even though the latter is for some mysterious reason 
described as the “Famous Constitution of ‘La Bulle d’Ux.’” 
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Amidst all mistakes and confusions it is clear that the author 

has given a good deal of honest work to get together dates and 

events and names which must have involved a good deal of search- 
ing in different quarters. But when we get back to the nineteenth 
century B.C., a time about which somewhat minute information 
seems to have reached Addison College, all is the blackness of dark- 
ness of Lempriére or the days before Lempriére. Not the faintest 
glimmering of doubt or criticism seems to have made its way to 
the oe of Kensington Park, W. The Scripture column we leave 
to theologians, the AXgyptian column to Augyptologers, and the 
Assyrian column to those who can tell us whether our author 
is right in pronouncing the successors of Ninyas to be unknown. 
To such deep matters we will give only one passing glance— 
namely, when in the twelfth century B.c. we find that ‘ Proteus 
gives refuge to Helen Queen of Sparta.” We presume then that 
in Addison College the whole question has been thoroughly sifted, 
and the judgment of Herodotus pronounced to be the true one. 
All that we should like to know is what views are entertained as 
to the subtle question of the eidwAov, by which both Trojans and 
Achaians are in one version said to have been deluded, and 
whether so unsubstantial a being could have gone through the 
retxooxoria and the dialogue with Hector. But, however this 
may be, we find it recorded with most undoubting faith that, in 
the nineteenth century B.c., “ Inachus, a Phoenician, founds Argos,” 
while, with still greater minuteness, the Deluge of Ogyges is 
pose in 1796, which looks like a date in the reign of George IIL. 

n 1493 “Cadmus introduces alphabetic writing into Greece,” 
and in 1356, which will suggest the battle of Poictiers, “ Erectheus, 
King of Athens, introduces the Eleusinian mysteries”” But we 
are, on the whole, more interested in one of the events of the 
sixteenth century B.c., at some undated stage of which we find 
that ‘‘ Cecrops civilizes Attica”—an event which, as a kind of B. 
Reformation of a heathenish sort, is very properly commemorated 
with red letters. So among “ persons ” we find “ Moses, Cadmus, 
and Minos ” all bracketed together like wranglers in a Cambridge 
Tripos, and on the next page “the Sorceress Medea” is placed 
in queer connexion with Deborah the Prophetess and Mother in 
Israel. After all this it is hardly necessary to say that the seven 
Kings of Rome, with A®neas and Lavinia to boot, are believed in 
as devoutly as by Mr. Dyer himself. 

The middle ages, by an arrangement which we never saw 
before, begin with a.p. 7, when among the events of Church His- 
tory we read that “ Herod the Great dies of a loathsome disease.” 
Most of the Emperors get some character, except Tiberius, the 
writer being no doubt engaged in pondering on the hints of 
Dr. Merivale and the fuller apology of Mr. Beesly. But 
Caligula (Caius) is unhesitatingly calied “a sanguinary tyrant,” 
and is marked off by delicate shades of distinction from 
“Nero, a great tyrant” and “ Domitian, a cruel tyrant.” Nerva 
is “a good Imperor,” but Trajan, we see not why, is only “a good 
prince,” and Commodus is brought down to the condition of 
ordinary humanity and is simply “a cruel man.” The fullest 
account of all is that of “ Maximin, 8 feet in height, cruel, 
ignorant, and a Barbarian.” We cannot undertake to go through 
the whole story, but we cannot help stopping when we come to 
such remarkable personages as “ Hughes Capet” and “ Matilda 
Atheling,” which last comes in the same page as “ Manuel Com- 
nenius ” and “Isaac the Angel.”  Ilughes Capet ” reminds one 
of “ Williams Pitt,” and we suppose that “ Matilda Atheling” 
shows that in the teaching of Addison College “ Atheling ” is 
looked on asa surname. ‘To be sure the respectable and pious 
Queen Gruach appears in Shakspeare as Lady Macbeth, a descrip- 
tion which, as Macbeth is not recorded to have been the younger 
son of a Duke or Marquis, can only be explained by supposing 
that Shakspeare took Macbeth for a surname. And it is worth 
thinking over whether in his “young Siward ” Shakspeare was 
simply confounding the Earl's nephew Siward with his son Osbeorn, 
or whether, as he assumed that Macbeth’s wife must be Lady 
ti he also assumed that old Siward’s son must be young 

iward, 

Still, with all its blunders and confusions, the medieval part of this 
book shows signs of advance. People are at least thinking, even if 
they do not think very successfully, about things which fifty years 
ago would not have come into their heads at all. Tae present author 
evidently represents a class, and that class is evidently aware that 
there are new lights on the subject of medieval history, and it 
seems to be striving, honestly if somewhat awkwardly, to get 
within the reach of those lights. But that there are any new lights 
in Greek or Roman history seems not to be known at all; Pho- 
roneus and Ogyges are still believed in as devoutly as they were 
a hundred years back. We never came across faith more simple 
and unruilled. Que thing only is wanting. It does not seem that 
the pupils of Addison College are taught the exact date of Jupiter 
King of Crete. 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA.* 
(Second Notice.) 


the most important fact which the Commendatore 
De Rossi has demonstrated about the Roman Catacombs is 


* Roma Sotlterranea, or Some Account of the Roman Catacombs, especially 

of the Cemetery of San Callisto. Compiled trom the Works of Cominendatore 
Rossi, with the consat of the Author, by Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, 
D.D., President of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, and Rev. W. R. Brownlow, 


the extremely ancient date of the earliest of them. We will 
express this discovery in his own words. He says:— 
Precisely in those cemeteries to which history or tradition assigns a 

origin, I see, in the light of the most searching archeological criticism, the 
cradle of Christian art and of Christian inscriptions ; there I find memorials 
of persons who appear to belong to the times of the Plavii and of Trajan; 
and finally, I discover precise dates of those times. 

For example, in the Catacombs of St. Paul without the walls, on 
the Via Ostiensis, there have been found dated consular inseri 
tions belonging to the years 107 and 110 of our era; and 
epitaph of one Eutychius, who bore the preenomen of Flavius, 
Other very ancient catacombs are those of St. Priscilla, on the Via 
Salaria, and that of St. Domitilla, a near relation of Domitian, 
on the Via Ardeatina. An uncle of this Domitilla, T. Flavius 
Clemens, a man of consular rank, was put to death by Domitian 
on a charge of atheism, which meant, doubtless (as Dr. Merivale. 
allows), a profession of Christianity. We may remark, in passing, 
that we are glad to see that Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow. 
speak generally with proper respect of Dr. Merivale’s historica} 
labours, Where they differ from him, as for instance in the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the occasional occurrence of the letters 
D. M. (te. Diis Manibus) on Christian monuments, we are not 
sure that they have the best of the argument. ‘lo resume—near 
the abovementioned Catacomb of St. Domitilla, at Tor Marancia, 
De Rossi has found, on the upper surface of the ground, ar un 
doubted Christian monument, excavated at great cost and with- 
out the slightest a at concealment, to some member of the 
Flavian family, probably Flavius Clemens himself. The vaulted 
roofs of this structure are painted with exquisitely graceful designs 
of vine branches with birds and winged genii among them, and 
with Christian subjects, such as the Good Shepherd, Daniel in. 
the Den of Lions, and the like. The art of these paintings is of a 
very high order indeed; not distinguishable indeed from the best 
classical art of the time. The ceilings, in fact, with their naked 
genii, are pagan in sentiment as well as design. Upon the whole, 
after carefully weighing De Rossi’s arguments, we see no reason to 
differ from his general conclusion as to the date of these most ancient 
Catacombs. It can no longer be assumed that the primitive Roman 
Christians buried their dead from the first in the meanest and most 
furtive manner. On the contrary, it would seem thut before the close 
of the first century they had begun their Catacombs on a large scale, 
without concealment, and with the free use of every embellish- 
ment of the art of the time. From the very first the Christians 
referred inhumation to cremation for the disposal of their dead, 
They adopted, as De Rossi has shown (and as may be gathered 
from ‘Tertullian in his Apology), the rules and privileges of the 
funeral confraternities (colleyia) which were common in Pagan 
Rome ; and for some years at least they had nothing to fear from 
legal interference or from popular violence. Afterwards, in the 
times of open persecution, they were reduced to the greatest 
straits, And the Catacombs themselves, when interpreted by the 
sagacity of the brothers De Rossi, show in their successive stages 
a taithful material chronicle of the varying fortunes of the infant 
Church. 
It is not a little interesting to observe the objects and consti- 
tutions of the burial-clubs of Pagan Rome, to which reference 
has. just been made. There seems every reason to believe that the 
early Christians found it expedient to adopt this kind of guild or 
sodality, and that they transferred into Christian phraseology 
many of the technical terms belonging to them. De Rossi even 
thinks that one “collegium,” described as “convictorum qui una 
epulo yesci solent,” may conceal under this very ambiguous 
definition a Christian confraternity. Anyhow, in the edicts 
which regulated such associations, many terms and expressions 
occur which afterwards became common in Christian speech, It 
is worthy of remark how like necessities produce like expedients. 
Burial clubs are quite as much wanted in modern London as they 
were in ancient Kome, As things are, the way of burying paupers 
amongst ourselves is a disgrace to our religion and our civilization; 
and few of our modern burial-clubs are so safe, so well adminis- 
tered or protected by the law, or even so religious, as some of 
these collegia of heathen Rome. 
Without the aid of ground-plans and sections, it is quite im- 
possible to give any satisfactory description of the discoveries or 
restorations effected by De Rossi in the Catacombs themselves. 
Even with the advantage of such assistance, it is often difficult 
enough to follow the narrative, either in the Italian original or in 
the English compilation now before us. Suflice it to say that De 
Rossi has satisfactorily identified the Cemetery of St, Pratex- 
tatus, on the Via Appia, and has (more particularly) mapped and 
thoroughly explored the most famous of all the Catacombs, that 
of St. Calixtus, including what he calls the Papal Crypt, wherein 
at least four martyred Popes of the third century lay buried. 
The grave-stones of Anteros, Fabian, Lucius, and Eutychianus 
have been recovered by him, pieced together, and aftixed once 
more to the walls of this chapel. But many other Bishops of 
Rome were buried here. <A lithographic view of this crypt, as 
“restored,” is one of the many interesting illustrations of the 
volume before us, The effect of this picture is somewhat spoilt, 
to our eyes, by the commonplace apertures of the unixaria in the 
vaulted roof. Scarcely less interesting than this shrine is the 
adjoining crypt in which St. Cecilia was buried. ler body was 
translated in 821 by Paschal I. to the church named after her in 
the Trastevere, where, as our authors believe, it was found un- 
corrupted 800 years afterwards by Cardinal Sfondrati, in 1599- 
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The famous statue by Maderna, representing the saint in the 
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secumbent posture in which she is said to have been found, is 
familiar no doubt to many of our readers. The description quoted 
py our authors is vague and ambiguous; but we conclude that the 
dress which the martyr wore has been miraculously preserved 
from decay, as well as her body. The recovery of the chapel of 
St. Cecilia, which had been entirely filled with earth, and the 
explanation of its remaining inscriptions, and the arguments drawn 
from the graffiti (or scribblings on the wall), are highly creditable 
to De Rossi's acuteness and astonishing perseverance. Still 
more astonishing has been his success in su plying the missing 
parts of some of the Damasine inscriptions. In particular he has 

ut side by side the original epitaph of St. Eusebius as engraved 

y that famous stone-cutter, Pole Dionysius Filocalus (whom 
Pope Damasus always employed), and the clumsy restoration of 
it which was attempted by Pope Vigilius in the sixth or seventh 
century. This is a perfect marvel of antiquarian sayacity. 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow have given engravings of both 
these tituli. 

The proof that some of the Catacombs date from the end of 
the first century, and that these particular ones are the most highly 
and most beautifully decorated with fresco-painting, corrects to 
some extent the common opinion about the first beginnings of 
Christian art. Some, with Niebuhr, have declared that ancient 
art had altogether ceased before Christianity began; others, with 
acontroversiul bias, have supposed that the infant Church looked 
coldly upon the decorative arts, and that the patronage of art by 
religion was a proof of the growing corruption of the latter. De 
Rossi seems to us to have shown satisfactorily that nascent 
Christianity availed itself fiom the very first of the art of the 
time. The Church did not, indced, retard the decline and death 
of ancient art, but it did not accelerate it. If there be still any 
such ignorant Protestantism as looks askance on art, undoubtedly 
it is rebuked by the evidence that has now been produced to show 
that the primitive Church, before what is called Popery came in, was 
not guilty of any such Philistinism. Strange to say, the difliculty 
is now shifted to Roman Catholic shoulders, What explanation, 
for instance, is to be given of the famous Canon of the Council of 
Elvira (A.D. 303), which forbade “pictures to be placed in a 
church, or that which is worshipped or adored to be painted on 
the walls”? Our present authors feel this difficulty, and seem 
scarcely to know how to meet it. It is all very well to quote 
Raoul Rochette to the effect that the canon was “ tout acci- 
dentelle, toute de circonstance,” or De Broglie’s opinion that the 
anon condemned all paintings that were not symbolical, or to 
contend that its object was to hide sacred truths from the 
ridicule of enemies. The plain truth of the matter is that the 
Council made a blunder. But perhaps it would scarcely suit 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow to admit it. De Rossi’s sketch 
of the gradual development of Christian painting is worth quoting 
at length :— 

Th its first beginnings, it was intent only on creating or selecting certain 
necessary types or figures that might stand for the religious truths that it 
desired to represent. It did not concern itself to make a complete provision 
of appropriate accessory ornaments of its own, but borrowed these without 
scruple from the works of the Pagan school, from the midst of which it was 
springing forth. ‘Te principal tigure in the composition, some biblical, or 
at least symbolical, subject, gave the religious and Christian character to 
the whole. The entourage was then completed by an abundance of merely 
decorative figures, freely imitated from the types of classical Roman art, 
gach as birds, garlands, vases of fruits or flowers, fantastic heads, winged 
genii, personifications of the seasons, &c. ; and this is the leading character- 
istic of the first age of Christian painting. By and by the cycle of symbolical 
types grew more rich and complicated by the addition of the mystical inter- 
pretation of biblical stories, and was used with great skill and freedom under 
the direction, it would 2ppear, of learned theological guides, By the end of the 
third century this eycle had received a fixed traditional form, and was con- 
stantly reiterated. It had become, as it were, consecrated, and Christian art 
was almost hieratic in its character, as in ancient Egypt or modern Greece, 
so fixed and immovable were its types, “always like one another, and 
always unlike nature.” But the biblical histories had now almost super- 
seded the use of symbols. These had already begun to decline from the 
middle of the third century, when the fermularies of Christian epigraphy 
were gradually developing ; and in the next century one might almost say 
that they disappeared altogether. Towards the end of the fourth or 
besinning of the fifth century the radical revolution which the conversion 
of Constantine had effected in the social and political position of Christians 
had set an equally distinct mark upon Christian art. The age of symbolism 
has passed away. Scenes from real life are now introduced. Even the 
details of bloody martyrdoms are painted on the tombs or the walls of 
churches; and the liberty and publicity of Christian worship in the 
basilicas finds a pleasure in the contrast suggested by these harrowing 
representations. 

To all who take an interest in the symbolical art of the ancient 
Church, the preseut volume, with its numerous and well-selected 
illustrations, will be as useful as it is welcome. For our own part 
we confess to thinking much of this symbolism far-fetched and 
‘unimpressive, and we are by no means satisfied with all the inter- 
pretations of it that are here suggested. Successive chapters follow 
upon the allegorical, the historical, and the liturgical paintings 
found in the Catucombs. We observe that some of Mr. Pulners 
puerile explanations of certain allegorical groups are quoted with 
approbation. As for the liturgical paintings, so called, they are 
few, unimportant, and doubtful. It is hard to see how any Roman 
‘Catholic can persuade himself that the man, almost nude, clothed 
only in a pallium, and pointing to a fish laid on a plate which 
stands on a three-leyged table (in Plate xiv.), represents the con- 
secration of the Hoiy Eucharist. We have no fancy for making 
the Catacombs a batile-ground for controversy, But surely such 
& representation, primd facie, tells against any extreme liturgical 
view. And without wishing to go far in the disputes of rival 


Christians, we must say that, if this volume teaches anything as to 
doctrine, it is as to the far greater importance attached by the 
primitive Church to the two sacraments than to any other eccle- 
siastical rites; and again as to the communion of the laity in both 
kinds. It is disingenuous in the English compilers of this volume 
to ignore studiously, as they do, the latter fact. A candid con- 
troversialist, when commenting on the Autun Epitaph, illustrated 
by Cardinal Pitra in his Spici/eyium Solesmense, would have 
attention to the language of that valuable document :— 
Lwrijoog aywy perujdia AapBave 

But, after all, this isan inconsiderable blemish, and pardonable to 
two converts from Anglicanism. Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow 
have produced a book which is of the highest interest and import- 
ance, and have accomplished a difficult task with great ability. 
We should not omit to state that there are also valuable chapters 
on the gilded glasses found in the Catacombs and on the earliest 
Christian sarcophagi. We miss exceedingly in the pages now 
before us anything like a collection of early Christian epitaphs. 
But we observe with satisfaction that the authors promise a 
future volume on this special subject when the second volume of 
De — Inscriptiones Christiane shail have been given to the 
wor! 


A COUNTY FAMILY.* 


iv has always been a favourite of ours that a well- 
descended English county family is more likely than not to 
be fairly honourable and upright; that the members thereof will 
have tolerably clean hands and passab!y clear consciences; and 
that when they offend against the moral law, as they probably 
will at times, like most of us, they will at least sin like gentle- 
men, and not like blackguards. But the author of Lost Sir 
Massingberd has undertaken to enlighten our ignorance, and to 
destroy our cherished superstition; and in a County Family, the 
last production of his genius, he presents us with a picture of life 
and society in Derbyshire such as we never heard of before, nor 
deemed possible in this decent and respectable England. For 
which picture, therefore, we ave thankful, as is betitting; know- 
ledge being the greatest gift which man can give to man, more 
especially such knowledge as this. We can best show the truth 
and gracefulness of this story by an outline sketch. There are 
some things so wonderfully homogeneous that to dissect is to des- 
troy, and a County Family is oue of them. It may be compressed, 
but critical dissection would utterly destroy its value, such as it is, 

The scene opens with a description of the stoue quarries on 

the Welsh mountain Slogan, which stands on the northern coast 
of North Wales with its foot in the sea; and the face of whon— 
for the author humanizes the hill, and calls it him—* naturally 
grim and stern enough, has now, thanks to pick and guupowder, 

econie one scar’’; and who, “like an aucient warrior whose 
ferocity [of appearance ?] has been enhanced by the small-po 
scowls upon the smiling summer sea.” On this ferocious po 
pock-marked mountain swarm, like ants, six hundred giant quarry- 
men, “good-natured as were the Goths, but like them subject to 
fits of passion, and then—” the rest is left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. Morevver, on one August morning of an undated year, beside 
the six hundred giant quarrymen subject to fits of passion, is a 
“swell” visitor with a pile face, a black moustache curved like 
a bow, small hands as white as a woman’s, and, though well and 
strongly shaped, looking, by comparison with the sons of Anak 
about him, like a woman in man’s clothes. This is Mr. Herbert 
Stanhope of Curlew Hall, Derbyshire; and the young fellow to 
whom he is talking is John Denton, the overlooker, with an eye 
like & hawk, a broad brow with thick brown curls clustering over 
it, and extraordinarily long and supple fingers. But this (as chiro- 
logists say) mark of the thief has not the remotest connexion with 
the character or the story of John Denton; so that one is a little 
at aloss to understand why the long and supple fingers were made 
a point of in the description at all. Llerbert Stanhope is “ fast.” 
He is running through his paterial estate as rapidly as bad Lets on 
the ‘Turf, with other outlets belonging to the fast man, can ¢ 
him ; but John Denton is rising steadily, if quietly, from a p 
orphan, having become a National School pupil-teacher, now an 
overlcoker of the stone-quarries on Slogan, and soon to be a civil 
engineer ; which last feat is accomplished in a miraculously short 
space of time, and in an Open-sesame sort of way, without the 
tedium of the long apprenticeship usually found necessary for that 
special profession, Suddenly Herbert Stanhope asks John Denton, 
in the academical manner in which all the characters of the book 
speak, 

“ Who is yonder old man with the big white head, Mr. Overlooker? He 
seems too ancient for this sort of hammer-work, although | noticed that you 
(very properly) were not disposed tu be hard upon him.” “1 do not under- 
stand you, Sir,” interrupted Denton, with irritation. “ Mr. Blackburn is no 
idler, | ean tell you, although his arms may not move So fast as a younger 
man’s.” “Mr. Blackburn, eh? What! have we gentlemen quarrymen 
here, then? Well, upon my life, now you mention it, there is an air of past 
grandeur about that old fellow, as though he had seen better days.” 

After a little further description of the old man in question, and 
his air of superiority, Mr. Stanhope, to conciliate him, says he will 
give him half a crown and a better cigar than he ever smoked in his 
dreams ; but Mr. Overlooker interposes hastily, and says that if he 


* A County Family.” A Novel. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 
berd,” “ A Perfect Treasure,” &c. 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
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offers him money he, the fine old gentleman, will break his head 
in with a pick, adding, “ Anthony Blackburn is as much a gentle- 
man as you are, every whit, although he is a poorer man than 
even I.” The name reveals the whole mystery to Stanhope :— 

“What!” he says, without drawling, “do you mean to tell me that that 
is Anthony Blackburn of Derbyshire, the man who was disinherited fifty 
years ago for marrying his mother’s waiting-maid ? Why, I’ve heard m 
grandfather tell that story again and again. My own house is within half 
a dozen miles of Redecombe Manor” (it is subsequently called Blackburn 
Manor) ; “I know the place as well as you know this quarry.” 


And after being adjured by John Denton to speak low, for fear 
this Slogan version of the “ banished Lord” should hear him, 
the young “swell” tells the story in the approved fashion; by 
which the reader is made acquainted with the fact that the three 
brothers who successively inherited the property, to Anthony’s 
exclusion, have all died, and that now only the son of one, the old 
man’s nephew, stands between him and the estate. Presently a 
pale and pretty girl, with the step of a chamois and the air of a 
princess, comes up the steep hill-side with her grandfather's 
dinner—“ beef, with mustard, and a nice fresh lettuce.” This is 
Ellen Blackburn, John Denton’s “ promised bride.” She is pretty 
enough to attract Mr. Stanhope’s somewhat supercilious admiration, 
which naturally annoys Mr. te so, after a few short, sharp 
words, he tells the strange swell that he is engaged to the prin- 
cess, and imagines he has put an end to his unwelcome attentions, 
A splinter from a rock breaks old Anthony’s glass tumbler, and 
Herbert Stanhope steps forward with his silver pocket-flask, 
which he fills with sherry. The old man drinks the whole of the 
contents, after a stately little speech, and then asks the name of 
his treater. ‘“ Herbert Stanhope, of Curlew Hall, at your service,” 
replies the swell; and the old quarryman turns suddenly quite 

aJe, and goes on with his work. Then John takes Ellen home, 

eis at first — and a little unreasonable, but they do not 
quarrel ; and Mr. Overlooker ends this trifling discomfort with a 
characteristic bit of finery:—“ See, upon your cottage window 
yonder, how the sun is glinting—the brightest welcome, notwith- 
standing that you are not within it, that it has ever beamed on me. 
It is surely an omen for good.” 

Soon after Ellen has returned home, and John has been made 
coarsely and eagerly welcome by the dirty, ugly old woman 
whose youthful beauty has been Anthony Blackburn’s ruin, a 
black-edged letter is brought in by a pert lad; which proves to be 
the announcement tie old man has been doggedly expecting for 
all these years—his nephew Richard is dead, and he is now the 
undisputed possessor of the family estate. Whereupon he breaks 
off the engagement between John and Ellen, goes off to Blackburn 
Manor, takes down the pictures of his fathers and brothers from 
the wall, and behaves like a savage generally. 

Among those of the county families who first and most cordially 
welcome the ex-quarryman to his old home, are Mr. Herbert Stan- 
hope of Curlew Hall, and Mr, Waller, ex-M.P. for Mosedale, where 
there is a water reservoir, whose daughter Lucy was engaged to 
be married to young Dick Blackburn just dead. Elien and Lucy 
soon become fast friends; Lucy being sensible enough to put up 
with her loss philosophically, and to call Ellen, while sitting in 
the boudoir which had been furnished expressly for herself, 
“ Sister Ellen,” after a very short acquaintance indeed. The ex- 
M.P. is in difficulties, and Mr. Herbert Stanhope has “ plunged” 
heavily, and lost all save the appearance of the traditionary 
honour. There is a Blackburn son who in some mysterious way 
had been, and is, a disgrace to his name and family. When they 
first take possession of the Manor, his mother wants to write to 
him to bid him come and share their good fortune; but Anthon 
forbids her to send the letter. However, in about a year’s time it 
is posted by accident, and reaches “ Mr, William Rogers,” as he 
is indulging himself in his wonted cursings and brutalities at 
Formosa, the transparent disguise for Sark. Mr. William is a 
drunken, sodden, dangerous brute; and when he receives the 
letter he resolves on killing his pale and patient wife, who loves 
him none the less for his revolting brutality; but he thinks better 
of it, and leaves her, with an injunction that she is never to come 
near him again, and must forget that she was ever his wife at all. 
Then he goes to England, aud Blackburn Manor, His first meet- 
ing with his relatives is inauspicious enough. Ellen and Lucy 


ave walking with Mr. Herbert Stanhope, when they are stopped 


by a fellow looking half like a methodist preacher and half like a 
begying-letter impostor. He wears a high hatband, and gives out 
that Bess his wile is dead; he is insolent and familiar to Lucy, 
insolent and overbearing to Ellen, insolent and defying to Mr. 
Herbert Stanhope; but this last gentleman holds a secret by 
which he designs to tame the dangerous animal just let loose 
among them. And what that secret is the author himself shall 
tell. ‘This is their first day of meeting, and Mr. William catches 
hold of Herbert’s rein as he is leaving the Manor, meaning to tell 
him that he is not to appear there again uninvited, now that he 
has come home. Alter some sparring between them Stanhope 
says he has seen his face before, which William denies, Lut 
Stanhope takes out of his pocket a small book to which he refers 
with much deliberation, and says :— 

“Let me see: yes, it was in the same year that Donnybrook won the 
Derby, when I was quite a lad, that I first saw you at Chester.” “ I never 
was at Chester in my lite.” “ ‘That's strange; for if you never were, it was 
your twin-brother whom [ saw brought up before the magistrates for horse- 
peisonins. You were bribed to nobble the Khan for the Chester Cup. I 
sat on the bench with my father, and remember the case perfectly well. You 
were in with Richardson and that lot, but they could ouly bring the thing 
home to you. Instead of using arsenic you tried (not from motives of 


humanity I'll be sworn) some corrosive sublimate, which you put in his oats, 
and so only sickened the horse. There was another charje against you for 
cutting the sinews of some horse that was entered for another race, but that 
fell t rough. But I well remember—for I was interested in the cuse, ang 
watched it after you were committed for trial—you got five years, and they 
are not over yet, Mr. William Roberts.” 

“It’s a lie,” gasped the unhappy wretch through his white lips, 

“That is—of course—what it occurs to a fellow—of your stamp—to say,” 
observed the other, carefully lighting a cigar. “You have the misfortine 
to be not only a vile knave but a gross fool. You don’t even know when 
you are beat, you stupid cur!” 

Yet with this ticket-of-leave man and horse-poisoner Mr. [er- 
bert Stanhope of Curlew [all does not disdain to come to terms, 
undertaking to keep his secret if his silence was secured at his 
own price. Certainly this is one trait of our county families 
quite new to us, and, we will venture to say, to our readers as well, 
This Mr, William Blackburn is, as we have seen, an unmitigated 
brute. Ie is hideous in his person, revolting in his manners, 
vile in his habits; he has delirium tremens, and calls out “ Snakes! 
snakes! snakes! snakes in my boots!” among the croquet-hoops; 
but Mr. Waller, ex-M.P., and a gentleman—or what is meant for 
one—does not hesitate to urge his daughter Lucy to marry him; 
though old Anthony himself, ex-quarryman, and a brute too in 
his own way, shrinks at the idea for the gi:l’s sake, and promises 
Mr. Waller the money he would have had, all the same if she 
does not marry his son. That, too, is what the fathers of our 
county families do with their daughters when a little pressed for 
money. As for Ilerbert Stanhope, he is “ waiting on the Black- 
burn filly” and “running a staying race” apparently to very 
little purpose, and his Turf creditors are getting clamorous; but 
Ellen will have nothing to do with him, though her grandfather 
urges her, and forbids all thought of John Denton. She answers 
the old ruflian tenderly and academically, and then the story lags, 
and the county family does nothing very wonderful for a weary 
space of time. Tlowever, all things are brought up with a round 
turn hard and sharp at the end. Old Anthony ane his will in 
Ellen’s favour, and has a paralytic stroke. Mr. William tries to 
steal the will, and is prevented by Messrs. Waller and Stanhope. 
The reservoir has a crack in it, and John Denton urges speedy 
repair, but is snubbed by the ex.-M.P., as Chairman of the Board, 
Bess, or her ghost, is seen by old Mrs. Blackburn, and Mr. William 
is proportionately disturbed; he and Mr. Stanhope, now on the 
verge of ruin, have a talk together, in which Mr. Stanhope makes 
the brute his confidant, and receives in return overtures for the com- 
mission of a felony, with which he half coquets; but putting away 
the temptation with an hysterical laugh, he causes Mr. William 
to say petulantly “I do wish you would make less noise ; you will 
realiy cause peopie to suspect something by such unusual be- 
haviour,” which was nicely turned for the brute, consideri 
his education and up-bringing. Then the reservoir bursts; 9 
Anthony is drowned in his ; Ellen is saved by John Denton, 
who comes spurring along like a hero of old romance, just 
in time; Herbert escapes, but Mr. William is drowned—or 
which, as a small merey, we thank the author gratefully; and 
when the waters have subsided, the body of a woman is found, 
which Mr. John Denton knows to have been that of poor Bess, 
Mr. Waller is bankrupt, but eventually all his debts are paid; 
and Mr, Stanhope is sold up, but John gives him wherewith to 
marry Lucy and start fresh in Australia; whence he returns in 
due course, once more master of Curlew Hall by a happy accident 
unrelated. For himself John takes Ellen to the Awa and 
becomes a local magnate of the first order ; and so ends this sick- 
ening, silly, ill-written book, which has not one single good qua- 
lity to redeem its many faults; it has no literary skill and no 
moral elevation, and is just so much mechanical word-spin- 
ning, as far below the nobleness of fiction as a street boy’s mud-pie 
is below the nobleness of architecture. 


SYNESIUS OF CYRENE.* 

T is a trite observation that the classic writers of the decadence 
are in some respects more valuable than their illustrious pre- 
decessors. They are more attentive to the affairs of common life, 
less conventional in their delineation of manners and customs, and 
afford more vivid glimpses of the genius of their epoch. ‘Their 
experience is wider if only in virtue of their posteriority in time, and 
they occupy a much closer relation to the ideas and aspirations of mo- 
dern days. Itis chiefly on these accounts that Synesius of Cyrene 
deserves the attention of posterity. As an historical figure he 1s, 
indeed, genial and prepossessing; but his merit as a writer de- 
pends on the works which probably held the lowest place in his 

own regard. His taste and culture were much in excess of | 
creative power. He lacked depth asa philosopher, and imagination 
as a poet, and as a declaimer merely su ed in doing tolerably 
well what was not worth doing at all. But his correspondence 18 
valuable as a picture of incidents, feelings, and manners, and its 
impurtance is enhanced by the great variety of his lile. As 
author, ambassador, country gentleman, and bishop, he represented 
numerous phases of intellectual and practical activity; and his 
communications, if not free from the taint of literary affectation 
universal in his age, are ingenuous and unimpeachable in matters 
of fact. These circumstances render him a peculiarly appro- 
riate subject for a monograph illustrative of his times. Dr. 
olkmann, his latest biographer, has steadily kept this object 


* Synesius von Cyrene. Eine biographische Charakteristik aus den letzten 
Zeiten des untergehenden Hellenismus. Von Dr. Richard Volkmann. Berlin: 


Ebeling & Plahn. 
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before him. IIe has compressed the results of close investigation 
into moderate limits, and his lucid digest is delightful reading so 
long as it is mainly biographical. He seems rather too deeply 
jmpressed with a sense of his hero's merits as an author; his 
analysis of Synesius's writings is too solemn, too searching, and 
too long. ‘The reader will probably not feel bound to acquaint 
himself with all that Synesius said as well as with all that he 
did; and Dr. Volkmann’s literary criticism is fortunately easily 
separable from the more interesting and entertaining portion of 
his work. 

We first meet with Synesius under circumstances indicating 
that, although still a young man, he had already acquired great 
consideration. Ile was delegated by the Senate of Cyrene, about 
A.D. 397, to go to Constantinople, and represent the intolerable 
oppression of the province at the Court of the young Emperor 


' Arcadius. The commission seems to have been bestowed upon 


him in some measure on account of the antiquity and influence of 
his family. Cyrene had been founded by Dorian colunists more 
than a thousand years previously, and Synesius traced his descent 
to the original settlers, and through them to Hercules. More res- 
pect still was probably entertained for his rhetorical ability, the 
one intellectual endowment which was still a power in the days 
of the later Empire, and for the distinction he seems to have en- 
joyed as the only Cyrenian, except one of his brothers, who had 

ad what we should now call a University education. He had 
studied in Alexandria under Ilypatia, and there been imbued with 
the traditions of high culture which were then rapidly becoming 
extinct. These recommendations overbalanced the disadvantages 
under which a heathen philosopher must have laboured at the 
Court of Constantinople, and, fortified by the additional passport of 
a golden crown to be presented to the Emperor, he departed on 
his mission about the beginning of 398. He thus became a wit- 
ness of some of the most singular trausactions recorded in history ; 
the revolutions which successively overthrew the all-powerlul 
ministers Rufinus and Eutropius, and the extraordinary enter- 

rises of the Goth Gainas, whose craft and daring so nearly made 

im master of the Empire. The reflections naturally suggested to 
a patriot by such a situation of affairs are powerfully expressed by 
Synesius in his oration on the occasion of his cudience at Court, be- 
fore obtaining which he was obliged to wait a year. Unaccustomed, 
probably, to a baibarian element in the administration of Cyrene 
or Alexandria, he forcibly points out the degradation and peril 
entailed by its preponderance at the capital. The discourse may 
be considered as a disquisition on State atlairs in general, from the 
point of view of abstract political science. Synesius’s notions on 
the true place of the trading and working classes in the State are 
narrow and unpractical, a compound of philosophic superciliousness 
and Dorian aristocratic feeling. It was easier to lay down maxims 
for the guidance of rulers, and Synesius’s admonitions to Arcadius 
would do him great honour if we could be sure that they were 
actually delivered as published. Perhaps they were, for despots 
have sometimes found freedom of speech the most exquisite form of 
adulation. ‘They strongly recall his contemporary Claudian’s noble 
address to Honorius, Sz tibi Parthorum solium Fortuna dedisset, 
Another work, suggested by the circumstances of the time, was 
his singular philosophical romance The Lyyplians; or, On Pro- 
vidence. It seems to be admitied that this work, apart from its 
philosophical tendency, is a concealed political satire; that the 
Consul Aurelian is represented in the character of Osiris, and his 
inimical brother as Typhon; but the clue is only partially in our 
bands, and without it the piece is scarcely intelligible. The result 
of Synesius’s enbassy is not known, but we shall hardly err in con- 
jecturing that it was determined by the length of the Cyrenaic 
purse. lis own private funds were exhausted before his return, 
and he had to borrow sixty pieces of gold from a friend, who took 
4 receipt for seventy, and ultimately received back eighty. His 
departure, precipitated by an earthquake, was more abrupt than 
exactly accorded with philosophic dignity. He took ship for 
am, where, after a short delay, he again embarked for 

syrene, 

Tis account of his adventures on this voyage is a most enter- 
taining piece of narrative in itself, and a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the maritime concerns of the later Empire. 
These appear to have fully participated in the general disorganiza- 
tion and decay. The vessel was manned by twelve sailors, half 
of whom, with the master, were Jews—‘ that execrable nation,” 
observes Synesius, * which considers it a meiitorious work to de- 
stroy as many Greeks as possible.” The other six were peasants, 
unused to the oar, and without exception crippled or deformed. 
lifty passengers entrusted themselves to the care of this efficient 
crew. Hither communication between Alexandria and Cyrene 
was infrequent, or the vessel was not considered less eligible 
than others. All the voyayers were deck passengers, a third of 
them women, who were parted from the rest by a screen of sail- 
cloth, Synesius describes the incidents of the voyage in a very 
aiusing style. He tells how, a storm having arisen, the master, 
Who acted a3 heluisman, prostrated himself on the deck at suuset, 
to the di may of the passengers, who supposed that he despaired 
of their safety, until they found that his motive was reverence for 
the Jewish sabbath; how they continued to be tossed until, in 
that muriner’s opinion, the danger amounted to a dispensation from 
the letter of the law of Moses; how the damaged rigging could 
not be repaired in consequence of the second set of sails being in 
pag how the vessel was ultimately guided to a safe anchorage 

yatriendly Libyan, and passengers and crew supported them- 
selves for a week hy fishing. ‘This spirited narrative derives much 


additional interest from the scene being so nearly that of the 
shipwreck described in the Rudens of Plautus, or rather of 
Diphilus. A few more such lively pictures of every-day life 
would go far to relieve the dulness of the dreary and uncreative 
epoch in which Synesius flourished. We should especially like to 
know whether what appears to us the phenomenon of a semi- 
Jewish crew was then ordinary or exceptional. Were the Jews 
engrossing what remained of commerce? or had the vessel come 
into her Hebrew owner's hands as an unredeemed pledge, or for a 
bad debt? He and his co-religionists are certainly spoken of as 
professional sailors; the Gentiles as taken from the plough. 

The next scene of Synesius’s life introduces him in a character 
almost unknown since his day, that of a North African country gentle- 
man. He resided on an estate on the extreme southern border of Cyre- 
naica, near the salt mines of Ammonium. His description of his 
way of life is very agreeable, with every allowance for the tempta- 
tion to draw ideal pictures of rural felicity for the benefit of 
remote correspondents. The country was pastoral then as now ; 
he possessed herds of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats; no mention 
is made of camels. But it was also agricultural ; olives abounded, 
and the rich oil served for lamps; there was abundance of grain 
and fruit, but we find no especial mention of dates. The dail 
bill of fare comprised wheaten bread, fruit, honey, and goat's 
milk. The milk of the cow seems to have been neglected, perlih 
as unsuitable for the climate. Another important item was wild 
fowl, fresh or smoked; the latter a German delicacy at this day, 
but not, Synesius says, acceptable to the palates of African towns- 
people. Synesius was a keen sportsman. Ile draws a pleasing 
picture of his rural neighbours, which may be compared with 
Claudian’s beautiful lines on the old husbandman of Verona, They 
were a simple race, who knew the Emperor solely by his tax- 
gatherer, could only conceive of the sea as a large pond, and 
received Synesius’s anecdotes of his voyages as excellent travellers’ 
tales. He speaks of their popular poetry, of their songs in praise 
of the fig and the vine, the prolilic sheep, the watch-dog, and 
the hunter. He also mentions their religious chants und metrical 
prayers. Itis much to be regretted that he has preserved no 
specimen of this indigenous literature, nor even told us in what 
language it was extant. His leisure would have been much better 
occupied in this manner than in the composition of such of his 
own works as belong to this period. The essay on Dio Chrysostom, 
the declamation in praise of baldness, and the tract on dreams, 
merely serve to illustrate the intellectual poverty and frivolity of 
the epoch. Synesius, however, studied as well as wrote. He speaks 
of parting with ornaments (his wife's by the way) and furniture to 
peng books, which were no doubt scarce and dear in his 

ibyan retreat. He also maintained an active correspondence 
with the most distinguished sophists of Constantinople and Alex- 
andria. The Western Empire, although then adorned by writers 
so immeasurably superior to their astern contemporaries as 
Claudian and Augustine, is never mentioned, wd seems to have 
had, in an intellectual point of view, no existence for either Chris- 
tian or heathen Greeks, There are few more singular phenomena 
than the co-existence for centuries in the same empire of two great 
literatures, the more substantially valuable of which has borrowed 
half its characteristics from the other, by which it is utterly 
ignored, and which it is unable to influence in the slightest degrev. 

The irruptions of barbarians, contemptible in themselves, but 
formidable to a cowardly and incompetent Government, drove 
Synesius from his rural seclusion. He appears to have taken a 
very active part both in opposing the enemy in the field and 
in representing the grievances of his fellow-citizens at the 
Imperial Court. The public influence he thus acquired was 
probably the indirect cause of the last and most startiing phase 
of his career, his metamorphosis into a bishop, A.D. 410. [lis 
conversion was not an extraordinary incident in itself. He pro- 
bably had never regarded the heathen divinities as anything but 
symbols of the powers of nature, and the Neoplatonic 2 saggy 
he professed had many — of contact with Christianity. But 
what is really remarkable is the prompt elevation of the convert 
to episcopal rank, and the reserves which accompanied the trans- 
action. Diiliculties, both of doctrine and discipline, had to be 
overcome. Ilis Neoplatonic views of the corruption of matter 
were incompatible with the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body; and his condition as a married man, according to 
the canons then in force, was no less inconsistent with the epis- 
copal office. Ie stood firm on both points, and carried both. It 
is indeed said, though on indilferent authority, that after a while 
his opinions became entirely orthodox; and as his wife is no more 
mentioned in his correspondence, it has been conjectured that she 
was persuaded to retire into a convent. We hope, for Synesius's 
credit, that this surmise is unfounded. The whole transaction is 
strongly illustrative of the healthy energy of the Church in that 
period, and of her instinctive goud sense in finding and using the 
man she wanted, without heeding plausible scruples and pedantic 
objections. Not many years previously St. Ambros¢, when as yet 
ouly a catechumen, had been forcibly made Bishop of Milan on the 
sugzestion of a child, who was immediately felt to have expressed 
the popular instinct. Synesius justified his elevation by firmuess 
and vigilance in the assertion of the privileges of the Church, 
tempered by an enlightened spirit of humanity so rare in the 
ecclesiastics of his age that we can hardly err in ascribing it 
to his philosophic training. lis most importaut contest was 
with Andronicus, the governor of the province, who intringed the 
right of allurding sanctuary claimed for sacred editices. Modera 


ideas would determine the question in favour of Andronicus, but 
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in days when the governor was usually the capital enemy of fhe 
province the question must have worn quite a dillerent aspect. 
Synesius found an opportunity of showing his superiority to the 
prejudices of his time in a characteristic dispute between two 
neighbouring bishops, Paulus and Divscorus. ‘The contest was 
for the possession of a hill, on which stood a ruined fort. Paulus 
surreptitiously consecrated a portion of the ruin as a chapel, and 
falsitied the date of the transaction in order to prove that it had 
long been under his jurisdiction. The imposture was soon detected. 
but the Cyrenaic Synod could not get over the undoubted fact «f 
the consecration. In language not unlike that recently employed 
by Bishop Thirlwall, Synesius denounced the idea that legal rights 
could be conferred by fraudulent resort to a sacred or, His 
eloquence prevailed, but the affair was eventually settled by a 
compromise. Such is a specimen of the occupations of the latter 
years of his life, which was also largely employed in resisting the 
inroads of the Libyan savages, and embittered by the deaths of 
his children, As none of his letters are later than A.D. 415, it is 
supposed that he did not long survive that date. 

‘'wo centuries after his death Synesius became the subject of an 
ecclesiastical legend, His aberration from orthodoxy was regarded 
as a blot upon his character, which a certain Joannes Moschus, 
author of a work entitled the Spiritual Meadow, kindly undertook 
to eflace, According to him, the objection to the resurrection of 
the body was not entertained by Synesius, but by a philosopher 
named Kuagrius, who would neither believe in that doctrine nor 
in that of a future retribution. Synesius, however, insisting that 
these things were certainly so, the philosopher consented to be 
baptized, and to bestow three talents on the poor, upon condition «f 
receiving an acknowledgment for the money, and an undertaking 
that he should be repaid in the life to come. Upon his death he 
directed that the receipt should be buried along with him. ‘Three 
days afterwards he appeared in a vision to Synesius and requested 
to be disinterred. ‘Lhis was done, when it was found that the 
document had disappeared. In its place was a letter from the 
spirit (a fact for Mr. seats this) stating that his three talents had 
been punctually repaid him. It does not appear whether he got 
any interest. By imagining how Synesius himself would have 
treated such a story, we may obtain some measure of the degene- 
racy of religion in the two centuries following his death. Joannes 
Moschus’s ability was much on a par with his veracity; but at all 
events he knew his public, what they were fit for, and what was fit 
for them. No wonder that Mohammedanism made such rapid 
progress. The salt of the earth had lost its savour, and wherewith 
should it be salted ? 


TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL.* 


APTAIN TOWNSHEND has written a very interesting book 
which has the rather unusual fault of being too much con- 
densed. A journey of tive months’ duration, which carried the 
author from England by way of New York to California, and 
home again by Panama and the West Indies, might certainly 
have furnished material for a more ambitious work than the small 
volume which is now before us, especially as the writer had the 
good fortune to be attached to different parties of American troops 
employed in active operations against the Indians on the plains of 
the Far West. The book, however, although little more than a 
diary, must be of great interest to those who desire to catch a 
glimpse of the wild life led beyond the Missouri; and of special 
value to any sportsmen who may contemplate an excursion to the 
butfulo grounds of Kansas, or the rugged spurs of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Nor are the short notices of the civilized life of the Eastern 
cities of America unworthy of remark, for they are made by an 
evidently well-educated man who, starting without either political 
o Senger theories, viewed facts without partiality or pre- 
judice. 

Captain Townshend, with a brother officer, Mr. Kendall, sailed 
from Southampton last August, and crossed the Atlantic to New 
York. Ilis first impressions of the New World were unfavourable, 
as the American doctrine of equality, which he believes to be 
more dear to the people than political liberty, leads all railway 
officials, servants, aud hotel waiters to display rudeness and in- 
civility as a sign of independence, which, however, as he alter- 
wards ascertained, although intolerant of social distinction, is not 
proof against a judicious tip. The traveller in the Wastern States 
who wishes to journey comfortably must be prepared to submit 
to a much more serious blackmail than inthis country, if he would 
secure ordinary courtesy and attendance on the railways and steam- 
boats, and in the hotels, After a few days spent in New York, 
where the great want of orgauization of street conveyances 
such as exists in London was seriously experienced, Captain 
‘Townshend visited Boston and Saratoga, and gaining Lake Genge, 
Es the head waters of the Hudson, pushed into the Wilderness of 

ew York, Here he stayed some time, shooting deer and other 
game with much success, Few people in England realize the 
fact that within the State of New York itsel!, and within an easy 
railway journey of the great city, a sportsman can find all the 
excitement of wild life and a most excellent field for his rifle. 
Starting from Port Kent on Lake Champlain, where steam com- 
munication ceases, a plank road leads to Franklin’s Falls, about 
thirty miles distant. Here the plank road ceases, and the rest of 
the way is marked by a mere track, with stumps of trees and 


* Ten Thousund Miles of Travel, Sport, and Adventure. By Captain 
F. T. Townshend, 2nd Lite Guards. London: Hurst & Blackett, 
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rocks profusely scattered along it, the swampy places alone being 


crossed by a corduroy road which is formed by a number of ping 
trees laid down close together across the treacherous ground, 
Half a day’s journey in a waggon along this track brings the 
traveller to Martin’s Hotel on the Lower Saranac Lake, where he 
ci procure the tents, provisions, guides, and canoes necessary 
for his purpose, as water is the only means of travel through the 
forest which is called the Wilderness of New York. The canoeg 
are carried from one lake or river to another, or past rapids, by the 
hunters themselves and their guides, or by waggons provided at 
the more frequented “ carries” by backwoodsmen, who take tol] 
of passing sportsmen for this service, and for the loan of their 
dogs. The Wilderness abounds with deer, and in some places 
bears are found; but the latter have been nearly exterminated, 
together with the Indians who formerly rortncmne these hunting- 
grounds. Much feathered game is found, but the magnificent 
trees of which novelists so freely tell do not exist; for it is the 
exception to see very large trees, as, from their growing so close 
together, there is not room for them to spread. 

After seeing the Wilderness, it was but natural that the travellers 
should enter the adjacent territory of Canada, where they paid 
hurried visits to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, and returned to the 
States by the Falls of Niagara. They pushed south by Wash- 
ington and Richmond, to visit some of the scenes of the great 
civil war, and eventually regained New York by way of Dalti- 
more. ‘Thence they started west with recommendations and in- 
troductions to all the posts and outposts between New York and 
San Francisco, and after a raiiway run of a thousand miles reached 
Chicago. Ly great good fortune a conclave of the military com- 
manders of the Western States was assembled at that town at the 
time of their arrival, who decided that a scouting party should be 
sent, under General Augur, to look after some Indians who were 
creating disturbances between the Republican and Smoky Hill 
tributaries of the Kansas river, aud who threatened to molest the 
progress of the great line of railway which was being constructed 
across the continent to connect the ports of the Atlantic with 
those of the Pacilie. With General Augur they traveiled by 
railway to Omaha, on the Missouri, where they obtained all neces- 
saries for hunting in the plains, and then started on their hunting 
and scouting expedition, Jourteen hours on the Union Pacific 
Railway brought them to a station two hundred and fifty miles 
west of Omaha, where they were met by a detachment of Amer- 
ican cavalry, accompanied by fifty Indians of the Pawnee tribe, 
which is at peace with the United States. They accompanied this 
detachment in its movements, but relieved the monotony of the 
daily march by hunting buffaloes. This is an exceedingly in- 
teresting portion of the book, as it tells us clearly of the life of 
the American soldiers employed in scouting the ludians, as well 
as of those who are stationed in the defensive outposts beyond 
the Missouri to guard the line and stations of the Union Pacitic 
Railway. Among the men so employed are many of those who 
were engaged on either side during the great struggle for Seces- 
sion, and who have since had frequeut life-and-death tussles with 
the Indians, whom they strive to exterminate; while some had 
figured as l’enian leaders in Ireland, and escaped with dilliculty from 
the gaols of the British Government. Round their camp-tires they 
told their adventures, and it is to be regretted that more of such 
stories are not repeated to us in the book, Enough is said to show 
that their lives must be singularly hard and precarious while en- 
gaged in Indian warfare, and if captured they are subjected by 
their savage enemics to most horrible tortures and mutilations 
before death is allowed to relieve them of their agonies. 

After leaving the detachment commanded by General Augur, 
Captain Townshend travelled across the plains to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, and describes well the towns which he passed, 
inhabited by gamblers and ruflians who act as the vanguard of 
the advance of the railway. In these mushroom cities human 
life is anything but sacred; every man is armed with bowie- 
kuife and revolver, and murder is lightly dealt with, even when 
the muiderer is caught and brought before the authorities. 
Ilorse-thieving, which is regerded as a more serious crime, 
is punished with Lynch-law by the Vigilantes, or Societies of 
Vigilants, formed of the more respectable portions of the inha- 
bitants of each settlement, who execute their decrees secretly 
and at night, apparently without any trial of the offender; 
and in consequeuce it is not uncommon to find in the morning, 
suspended from a tree, the dead bodies of six or seven horse- 
stealers who have been hung during the night by their fellow- 
citizens, with notices beneath them to other suspects that if they 
do not directly quit the place they will meet with a similar fate. 
In the Rocky Mountains with a detachment of American troops 
the author enjoyed some good shooting, and then pushed forward 
to the city of Salt Lake. Hlere he was presented to Brigham 
Young, whom he saw afterwards at the theatre with about forty 
of his children. Of the order and cleanliness of Salt Lake city he 
speaks in high terms, and although he is much opposed to poly- 
gamy, the distinctive characteristic of the religion of the Saints, 
he acknowledges that the good order of Utah is a striking contrast 
to the ruffianly life which prevails in the towns near at hand 
which spring up as the railway is pushed forward. 

From Utah he crossed the Sierra Nevada into California, and 
spent some little time at Sacramento. The days of finding 
fortunes in golden nuggets in the beds of streams have pes. 
since passed away, and gold is now worked from the mine, an 
the ore crushed in crushing-mills driven by water-power. ‘The 
mines are almost entirely the monopoly of one large Company. 
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Yet the State of California, although no longer offering gold to 
e adventurer, produces wonderful fruits, which are superior, 
both in size and flavour, to any that are found in either 
Europe or America. It would be a worthy problem for botanists 
to investigate whether the same conditions of temperature and 
climate which led of old to the production of the Wellingtonia still 
exist in California, and cause the colossal size attained by the fruit 
of the country. T'rom Sacramento to San Francisco there is steam 
communication, and the journey from the latter port home by 
Panama has been accomplished by so many persons that it needs 
little comment. 

On the whole Captain Townshend has simply and clearly told a 
very welcome tale; and although he might have enlarged upon 
various portions of his theme, those who read his work will be 
well repaid for the very slight trouble which it will cause them. 
It is a satisfactory sign of the progress of our military ideas that 
officers are now enabled to expand their minds and acquire much 
useful knowledge by permission to travel in foreign countries, and 
are not perpetually contined to the dreary monotony of the drill- 

und and the barrack-yard. There could hardly be a better 
school for an officer than American travel and butfalo-hunting, 
and we trust that Captain Townshend may be but the pionecr of a 
road which many will pursue in preference to throwing away 
time, money, and health in the dreary enjoyments of London, 
or the feverish excitement of Paris. It is satisfactory also that 
one of the first Englishmen fortunate enough to have enjoyed 
puffalo-hunting on the Western plains should be capable of so 
well telling his adventures that he is likely to tempt many to 
follow his example. 


HIS is one of the most interesting artistic biographies that we 
ever read, and though, from a needless excess of modesty, the 
author tells us in his preface that he began the work trembling, and 
had never before been so much alarmed and aifllicted by the sense 
of his inefliciency, still he has got through his task very creditably. 
Few French ariists interest us more than Géricault, but hitherto 
we have known little about him; the present volume is therefore 
welcome, and the more so that the author has evidently taken 
great pains to supply himself with all attainable information, and 
to convey it to his readers. M. Clément exaggerates the rank of 
Géricault as a painter when he calls him “le plus grand artiste de 
notre temps,” but a bicgrapher seldom does his best without a 
degree of interest in his subject amounting to enthusiasm, and 
this excessive admiration for Gévicault has done no harm to M. 
Clément’s book. Géricault was certainly one of the most remark- 
able artists that ever lived. Ile had great natural powers, com- 
bined with unusual courage, and, notwithstanding his early death, 
he left behind him two or three works which in their way are 
masterpieces, and which are enough to ensure the permanence of 
his fame. During his life, however, neither Géricault nor his 
friends had any assurance that his reputation would be permanent, 
and indeed there can be no doubt that the fate of it greatly 
depended upon the admission of one large picture into the Gallery 
of the Louvre, the chances of which were in the highest degree 
precarious, as the reader will see when the story of it is fully told. 
Géricault was born at Rouen in 1791, and was the son of a 
lawyer connected with the best families in the neighbourhood. 
His early youth was passed in a cultivated and intelligent society, 
and under the iniluence of his mother, who is remembered as a 
clever and beautiful woman. ‘The family afterwards settled 
in Paris, and Géricault, still very young, was sent to school, 
where he distinguished himself chiefly by his idleness. He 
lost his mother at the age of ten, but always preserved 
a vivid recollection of her. On leaving the preparatory school 
where he had been placed as a child, he was sent to the lycée 
Louis-le-Grand, where he was very unhappy, having no taste 
whatever for classical studies, or indeed for literary studies 
of any kind. He had a great passion for drawing, and a pre- 
cocious love of horses, the union of which tastes made him, 
in after life, the best draughtsman of that animal that France 
has yet produced. It may be observed in his case, as in others, 
that the literary and artistic constitutions, though sometimes 
found united in the same person, are quite independent of 
each other; so that Géricauit, who from the artistic point 
of view was a young genius, was from the literary point of 
view uncommonly stupid and idle. It is the misfortune of the 
system of education so steadily pursued in public schools that, 
if a boy has not a natural capacity for severe literary studies, 
he is made to feel stupid, and to suffer all the consequences 
of stupidity, when his intellect may nevertheless be quite bright 
and clear in some other divection, A boy with a genius for art 
or for natural history may easily pass for a blockhead in a classical 
school, and the sense of the discrepancy between his natural gifts 
and the figure that he makes in the little world around him is 
often enongh to make him irritable and unhappy. When Géi- 
cault could get away from his books he went to some stable and 
drew horses, and so absorbed was he in these studies that he used 
to spend whole days with his favourite animals, and was with 
great difficulty induced to come to his meals. At Rouen he 
lived opposite a blacksmith’s shop, whither he went early in the 
morning, to return only at night. One day he painted a sign for 


* Géricault, Etude biographique et critique, avec le Catalogue raisonné de 


the blacksmith, and an Englishman, recognising a knowledge of 
horses which even then was remarkable, offered the blacksmith 
800 francs for his picture. The blacksmith refused, but when 
Géricault heard the story, he advised him to part with his sign, 
promising to replace it. We should have been glad to know the 
exact date of this event, but it is not given in M. Clément’s book; 
it must, however, have been prior to 1808, because Géricault left 
the /ycée in that year (at the age of sixteen) and he painted the 
blacksmith’s sign during a vacation, Many boys have a great 
liking for horses, but Géricault’s amounted to a passion ; he would 
go to the circus whenever he had the chance, and run alongside 
carriages to watch the action of the horses that drew them. He 
was an excellent rider across country, and one of the first of his 
youthful purchases was a horse. On leaving the lycée, Géricault 
had to choose a profession, and of course wanted to be a painter, 
but his father objected, and used all gentle means to dissuade him. 
Ou this Géricault opened his heart to his maternal uncle, M. 
Caruel de Saint-Martin, who entered into his project and begged 
Géricault’s father to lend him his son to work in his business. 
When the youth lived in this way with his uncle he enjoyed per- 
fect liberty for study, and went to work with Carle Vernet. Mach 
liter, in 1817, he worked in the studio of Guérin, where he 
acquired very soon a singular influence over his fellow. pupils. 
There is an amusing anecdote of this period which may be worth 
telling. Géricault had obtained the favour of being permitted to 
copy the “ Invocation to Esculapius ” in Guérin’s own studio, which 
was under the same roof as that of his pupils, and on the story 
above. One day, during Guérin’s absence, the lads got up a great 
battle, in which they made use of water as a projectile. The attack- 
ing party marched up the staircase, and threw a pitcherful of water 
at Géricault, who replied by other pitcherfuls; but considering 
the advantages of his position, the assailants, though numerous, 
retreated after each attack. Now it so happened that just as the 
staircase was clear of them, the master, Guérin, ascended it, and 
in the heat of warfare Géricault did not perceive who it was, but 
threw a whole pailful of water on his head. The unlucky young 
man went back in much confusion to his easel, and for some 
minutes the master remained perfectly silent, and occupied him- 
self in drying his hair as well as he could, but the nlence was 
broken at last. “ Monsieur Géricault, you will do me the pleasure 
to take your box and your easel, and to go down into the pupils’ 
studio.” And Géricault never again worked in the same room 
with his master. 

Géicault worked regularly in Guérin’s studio about six months 
only, but afterwards continued his studies severely elsewhere, and 
the following note has been found in his handwriting, by which 
we may learn very accurately the course of his studies at that 
time. It is interesting to see that, like some other great painters, 
Géicault studied the kindred art of music, and that he did not 
neglect such literature and science as were likely to be useful to 
him in his profession :— 

“ Dessiner et peindre les grands maitres antiques.” 

“ Lire et composer. Anatomie—antiquités—musique—italien.” 

“ Suivre les cours d’antiquités, les mardis et samedis & deux heures.” 

“Décembre, peindre une figure chez Dorcy. Le soir, dessiner d’aprds 
l’'antique et composer quelques sujets. M’occuper de musique,” 

« Janvier, aller chez M. Guérin pour peindre d’aprés nature.” 

“Feévrier, m’occuper uniquement du style des maitres et composer sans 

sortir et toujours seul.” 
Ile was fond of copying pictures by favourite masters, and did 
more work of that kind than is generally customary with young 
men of considerable original powers. He made copies from 
Titian, Raffaelle, Caravaggio, Salvator, Spada, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, Van Oost, Weenix, Jouvenet, Lesueur, Bourdon, 
Rigaud, Prudhon, Velasquez, Mola, and Ward. Itis curious, con- 
sidering the intensely strong prejudice which has always existed 
all over the Continent against English art, and nowhere more 
powerfully than in France, that Géricault should have copied an 
English picture, but it is one of the remarkable provfs of his 
originality and independence of mind that he always warmly 
appreciated English art. 

Géricault painted some portraits in early life, and some compo- 
sitions of which we have not space to speak here. He always 
retained his passion for the horse; and as his uncle Caruel was 
rich, and had a fine Property near Versailles, he used to go there 
and study hard. The Imperial stables at Versailles offered fine 
models also. But not only had Géricault a rich and friendly uncle, 
he had a fortune of his own, 400/. a year—enough for independence 
and peace of mind, at least in the condition of a bachelor, but not 
enough to expose him to the troubles and anxieties of wealth. 
Ile was very strong and active, and remarkably agreeable in 
society. With these advantages, and a genuine natural gilt of a 
certain kind for art, Géricault seemed, as a young man, to have 
every reason to look forward to a happy and fortunate career. 
The serious pursuit of art, however, is scarcely compatible, under 
any circumstances, with that tranquil contentment which is 
necessary to happiness, and all young artists who are worthy of 
the name are too much absorbed by the ambition to excel, to enjoy 
very heartily what the present may have to ofler them. It need 
not therefore surprise any reader to learn that Géricault was 
“souvent triste, sombre, absorbé.” 

In 1812 he exhibited his “Chasseur & Cheval,” painted in a 
month or six weeks in a back shop on the Boulevard Mont- 

martre, just where the well-known Passage Jouflroy now exists. 
The only model for the horse was a tired cab-horse that was 


Teuvre du maitre. Par Charles Clément. Paris: Didier. 


brought to the studio every morning. Of course the poor beast 
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had no action of the kind suitable to a charger, but at any rate it 

was a horse, and, as the painter said, “je le regardais, et cela me 

remettait du cheval dans la téte.” ‘The picture made some sens:- 
tion, and a gold medal was awarded to its author, but the work 
was not bought, and this was discouraging. Next near came the 

* Cuirassier Blessé,” and this picture, which was painted in a few 

days, had less success than its predecessor, for it was neither 
praised, nor medalled, nor bought, and no commission folluwed. 
Afier lying in Géricault’s studio for years, where they were a con- 
tinual discouragement to him, these pictures passed through 
vaiious vicissitudes. M. Jamar was making a copy of the 
“ Cuirassier,” when Géricault in the bitteruess of his heart begged 
him to desist, and to cover the original picture with a coat of 
white lead, an order that M. Jamar took care not to obey. After 
the painter's death they were bought at the sale of his elfects, by 
the Duke of Orleans, and, owing to the fortunate circumstance 
that they had been lent for exhibition, escaped the destruction to 
which they would have been exposed at the Palais-Royal in the 
year 1848. At the sale of Louis-Philippe’s pictures, in 1861, 
these two pictures, whose unsaleablencss had made the painter's 
existence miserable, were bought by the Government for the 
Louvre, for nearly a thousand pounds. “ C’est ézal,” he used to 
say, “vos amis ont bean vous assurer que vous avez du talent ; 
lorsqu’on voit que personne au monde ne consentirait & débourser 
un lard pour vos ousrages, il est impossible de ne pas douter de 
sui et de ne pas se sentir découragé!” And then, as his bio- 
grapher tells us, he would add, “ Lt en eflet c’est la la véritable 
p-erre de touche.” 
It is perfectly natural that an artist should feel discouraged 
when his works are unsal- able, but we by no means agree with 
Géricault that the immediate saleableness of a picture is the test 
of its quality, still less of the general capacity of the artist. A 
picture may be sold for many other reasons than artistic reasons, 
und it may be rendered un-aleable by causes quite irrespective of 
the merits of the artist. A dealer in the North of England, who 
lives in a town where Evangelical Protestantism is very strong, 
sud where the Church of Rome and all belonging to it is regarded 
with abhorrence, advised an artist who was going to travel on the 
Continent never to introduce priests, or monks, or sisters of charity 
in his pictures, still less any nint of the splendid ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church, because, if he did, he would narrow his 
wauket, An artist who painted the nude figure, however seriously 
cud purely, would find it impossible to sell his works in the 
geveral Euglish warket, though there are a few buyers who still 
give some encouragement to the severer kind of study. We might 
fill an article with the enumeration of impediments to sale which 
are inde; endent of the quality of the work ; but one word includes 
allofthem. In every age there isa fashion in pictuie-buying,asthere 
is in everything else, and the succes-ful painters (in the worldly 
sense) are those who hit the fashion, whatever it may be. Géricauit 
had ten times the ability necessary to earn a good income by painting, 
but it did not happen to be the fashion to buy his works. And it 
muy easily have shed that the saleable part of his talent had 
not yet been presented in an attractive shape. A man who could 
paint horses as Géricuult could ought always to be able to carn 
much more than euough to live upon. 

We have often heard artists say that if they were independent 
in money matters they would pursue art happily, whether their 
pictures were saleable or not, but this we believe to be in most cases 
au illusion. A painter always desires to sell his pictures, not 
necessarily because he wants money, but because it is discouraging 
to him to think that nobody will give anything for his labours. 
This was the case with Géricault, and we have never known 
a painter of in’ependent private means who did not sce the matter 
much in the same light. 

(To be continued.) 
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alw been esiablished by Government, 
For a Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 


Sireet, London, 5.W. 
TRENIAM REEKS, Leyistrar, 
DUXKIEK COLLEGE, in connexion with the UNIVERSITY 


of FRANCE, possesses for every department of Study able Professor:, who, with the 

Principal, ave appointed by the University. ‘The Instruction comprises—in addition to French— 

the Classics ; English (by a resident English Master); German; Buok-keeping, Llistory, Mathe- 

mat.es, Drawing, and Physical Science. BUYS are admitted at Seven years of aye. Cor 

is tuded. ‘Lerms fur the above Instruction, including Board Laundry, 

anuum.—A Prospectus will be sent on application to the V’rincipal of the College, 
JH. 


K ASTBOURNE. — TRINITY COLLEGE. — AUTUMN 


TERM commences September 23.—Apply to the Master, Rev. J. R. Woon. 


pus LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
Principal—Dr. SCUMETZ Ph.D., LUD. laie Rector of the 


igh School of Edinburgh. 

The new Wing being ready for occupation at the commencement of the Autumn Term, on 
the Isth September next, application shuuld be made without delay for admission to fill the 
remaining VACANCIES, 

Prospectuses and every information mry be had on application to Dr. Scumitz, at the 
Colleze, Spring Grove, Middlesex, W. ; or to the Sceretary, at the Otnee of the International 
Educauon Socie.y (Limited), 24 Old Bond Street, Loudon, W. 

*,* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the International Education Society. Limited. will 
removed tv the Lundun International College, at Spring Grove, Middlesex, on and afier the 
18th September next. 


HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Ilyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16. 
The SENIOR TERM November 1, 
Prospectuses, conta'ning Terms, &c.. may be had on application to the LADY REstDENT. 


The Byron Case. Arguing with Women. 
Domestic Service Il: strated by the Novelist. Llandaff and Manchester. 
Continental Baths below the Surface. The Irish Articles of 1615. 
Ow Spain. Current Dramatic Livcratare. 


Freeman's Norman Conquest. 
The Greek “Joe Miller.’ Mr. Cobb on the General Council. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 
Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of University College, London. 
At the above-named School PUPILS of from Seven to Eighteen years of aze receive a sow 


and careful Educatin, and are prepa:ed fur the Universities, the Civil Service, or Conmne.cal 


pursuits. In addition to Classies and Machematics, Modern Languages and Natural Se.cnce 
form important branches ot Uhe ordinary course of study. Special attention is pa d to Boye wee 


avedull and backward. The youngest Pupils form a separate Preparatory Department, 
ous is very large. and is surrounded by about Seven Acres of land, the g.caier part of which 
occupied by the Playgrounds and Cricket-licld. 


SCILOOL will RE-OPEN on Thursday, September 16. 


Lewis's Ontlines of Universal History. Roma Sotterranea. A County Family. 
Syuesius of Cyrene. ‘Len Thousand Milesof Travel. Gericault. 


be 
Aldersgate Street, London. 


tained at the School ; and of Messrs, RELFE, School Dookscllers, 150 
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on CREST HALL, Warberry-Iill, Torquay, for the SONS 

of Nublemen and Gentlemen, under the Rev. T. i. It. Si EBBING, M.A., sometime 

jow and ‘Tutor of Worcester College, Uxturd, first aud secsud Ciass Classics, inst Class in 

Fel vend M M.dern History, and formerly ‘Cutur aud Assis.act-Mascer at Wellington College. 
Heese Fourteen, | 150 Guineas; over Fourteen, 2.0 Guineas, 


ALVERN HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton.—Conducted by 
M Mr. PE CO, F.R.A.S., and Mr. J.P. VETO. The AUTUMN TERM will begin on 

Ioth inst. Prospectus on applicacion. Honvurs walned : Ist Class 
the Examination, ‘Lurrell Memor:al Gold Medal, Open Nomination (12th) 


Woolwich. 


WDUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—In a SELECT ESTABLISH- 
MENT of long standing, and very healthfully situated, there are a few VACANCIES, 

‘Toe earvest endeavour of the Ladies conduc.ing it is to mstil right Principles, and to tain 
ther Young Charge to become useful, accomplished Geutlewemen. The Langzuazes practical! 

twuzlt.and Professors of eminence attend.—Addiess, L. Z., Messrs. Treacher's Library, North 

sueet, Buighton. 


J{ASTBOURNE. —PRIVATE TUITION for the SONS of 
NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN. A limited wussber only received.—Address, The 
PrixcipaL, Mas Iborough House, ase, Hyde Gar Gardens, Easibourn 


prot JOLKESTONE E.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
lege, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Li ncoln Colleze, Oxfo 

ple the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare ee fur the Indian Civi 

Service and other C jons.—Terms 


3 and 
jek ANCE. —MODERN SCIIOOL, Versailles, 3 and 5 Rue 
orte-de-Bue. Head-Master—Prof. Dr. JULIUS BRANDT, Academy of Paris. TEN 
ENGLISH! PUWILS received as Boarders, 1esid.ng with the Miead-Master, 5 Classes fur 
Givi Eag neering. The School RE-GPENS on Monday, September 27th next.—For 
sivn apply the liga b-MASTER, 5 hiue Porte-de-Luc, Versaiiles, 


in NANOVER.—A Retired HANOVERIAN 
OFFICER, Married, and residing in a ry: hy part of that City. is willing to receive the 
SuNS of Eaghsh Gentlemen, who may wish to learn German or prepare themselves for the 
uy or her Examinations, Best icferences given and required.—For Terms, apply to err 
Meyer. Royal Mews, Pimlico. 


YNTINENTAL EDUCATION.—A Married CLERGYMAN, 


M.A. Cantab., residing in Hanover, wishes to meet with more PUPILS. Number 
lanited tu Six. Most satisfactory sefeceuces.— Address, Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 19 Limmer 
Hanover; or W., La Little Kuizhtriter eet. 


SERVICE and AKli.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


thor of “ English ainey and A for itive Examinations’) has 
all of both Address, 15 Beaufort 


late 


GENTAEMEN for 
Buildings. Sand. 


K DUCATION in PREPARATION | for 
CADETSHIPS (Competitive Examination). 
EASIMAN’s R. x ACADEMY, SUUTLISEA, 
More than 900 Pupils have eniered H.M. Service. 
Pupils ave received from ‘Ten years of age and u a 
For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above. 


INEERING. —STUDENTS prepared the 

HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the various branche: of Civil Engi- 
neeving, aud for che Indian Publ | \“ orks De; ai.ment, by a complete course of Instruction, with 
or without Articles of App Addiess, ‘ine PRINCIPAL. 


N Iss MARY LEECIF S MORNING SCTIOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES will RE-OPEN on Friday, October 1.—14 Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, 
Hyde Park, 


Pe MISSES A. and R. LEECIVS SCHOOL for Little 
BOYS will RE-OPEN on Friday, October 1.—65 Kensington Gardens Square, Hyde 
Park, dlaie of Belgrave Cottage). 


Miss LOUISA DR EWRY, Professor of History, and of the 
English Language and Literature, will reeommence her COURSES of Lecons s 
these Subjee.s ear lyi in Uctober. (ate 15) King Lleury’s Koad, Upper Avenue ud, N.V 


Te WIDOWERS and OTHERS.—A MARRIED | LADY, 


with one little Girl, wishes to take the entire CHIARGE of a YOUNG FAMILY. She 
can prom.ce the Most tender and loving ca.e, with every possible comfort, the advantaze of 
an excelent Nursery Governess, and a Geiman Nurse. A Ifonse and large Garden. 
iro inierview requested.—Address, A. D. Y., Post Oifice, Ladbroke Grove, Notting 


of CHILDREN, —A RE?IRED OFFICER of the 
Mad:as Army, living with his Wife and Fam’ly a short distance from London, under- 


takes the e warge of CHILDREN from Ind.a or elsewhere. A First-class Grammar School in the 
he.g! hbuurhuod, every neces.ary of a Gentleman's Louse, with liberal, careful, gentle 


NAVAL 


Rayer PT.—The NILE, SUEZ CANAL, SYRIA, 
TRAVELLERS desirous of amie the Suez Canal, and oe Stl up the Nile or to 
Syria, can CONTKACT in London for the Whole or art of the Journey. Nile Buats and 
D.agemans hired in London, and Parties of Four ur Six made up, thus aveiding delay in Egypt 
= being numerous applicaiions fur Nile Boats this Season, early arrangements are 1ecuui- 


nuded. 
“haar to the Manpoua, Ba Pasctingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate ; or to the Egyptian 


Agency, 34 Nich 
TRAVELLING aid DRESSING BAGS. 
SEASON 1869. 


MAPPIN & WEBB wish to call public at ention to their newly-arranged BAGS, ya 
bine perfect Ari with jo} Holding Capacity. Best Quality and Mode: 


Prices, 


For Lapies. For GENTLEMEN. 


No.5 
x Ditto silver-fitted: MO. 6 1010 
All are completely fitted with, aA Combs, Cutlery, Bottles, &c., Outside Pockets, &c. 
WEST-END SHOW ROOMS, 77 and 78 Oxford Street, London. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, 71 and 72 Cornhill. 


MM ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY COMPANY'S CATA- 
LOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAF STATIONELRY, post 
free. TISH and FOREIGN STATIONEKY COMPANY, 6 10, aud 12 Garrick Srcet, 


Covent Garden, London 
PPRENCI FASHIONS for the AUTUMN.—The MILLINER, 


the MANAGER of the MANTLE PEPARTMENT. © and other Caterers of Fashions 
a few days wha’ever New Fashions 
AY's Show 

Rich Silk 


from Measrs. JAY'S, are now in Paris. and in the cv 
may have been prepared fur the bean monde of Varis o will also be seen in Messrs. 
Kooms. In the meantime a miscellaneous collection uf Rich Velvet Mantles, 
Dresses, all excellent patterns, will be sold at much Lelow Cust Price. 

JAY'S. 


GEAL SKIN MANTLES.—Ladies wanting SEAL SKIN 
there are great advantages in buying them early in 
Messrs. JAY and cary cheep, 


Ri FRENCH BLACK SILKS —The best SILKS, and 


ich clone con bo wesvented to manufactured by M. Boxser of 


JAY'S. 
MOURNING, One Guinea and a Ialf the Dress.—Ja ANUS 


anufactured expressly for Messrs. JAY. and recom’ 
best. the ana most duiable at the J cous 
es up remarkably well, = aie ‘ho at this season of the wear Black fur 
find it an excellent wearing D: Jay's 


THE WIDOW’S CRAPE.—A Special CRAPE to indicate 
Joe is by exposure wet, cannot be at aay in the king” 
JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 219, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


Ww TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
NOWARD'S PATENT, 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
SHOW ROOMS—2 ayp 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROON 
FURNITURE, ILLUSTRATED E. Prices of 1,000 Articles 
of BEDROUM FURNITURE, (free = & SUN, 
Uphuisterers, 31 end 38 Berners Street, Oxford | and 35 Charles St treet. 


N® TICE.—The POSTMASTER hav having de der’ ided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insufficient 
rected without Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., FINSBURY. t 
Sti & — urgently request Retr Gorsecpundonts ts to direct their Letters and Orders in 
as under: 
JOUN HENRY SMEE & COMPY., 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 
TERMINUS. 


iva e Tuicon, hing, &c. erences requil res3, tain B., care of Messrs. 
G. indlay & Co., Parliament $ Street, London. 


A GE ENTL EMAN in his ‘Twenty- fourth Year, well Educated 

ighly Recommended, wishes for a ‘post as ASSISTANT-SECRETARY to a 

IL. N. M., cae of A. U. Underwood, Esq.. Solie.tur, 69 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


‘ye PUBLIC COMPAN IES, NOBLEMEN, and Others.—A 

GENTLEMAN, aged Thirty-four, of liberal education, independen t means, and influ- 
extiale oilers his Services, if necessa: fur a time yracuitously, either as ATE 
SECAE TARY or to assist in carrying out a Business Enterprise. the Advertiser possessing 
Li ress aad Mercantile experience, with a knowledge of Fureign Countries and Languages ; 
or would negouace for an and contidentiaily Saleable.—A: V.S., 
Lbiary, 100 Brompton Read. 


NEWSPAPER Dy DITOR. —The Advertiser will be glad to 
fers from Gentl full t 
WwW WEERLY' NEWSPAPER. Address. let ‘Ou 


TON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—F very endeavour is made 

Ph long-existing repute, The Coffee Room, with extensive 
‘ MANAGER 


Ledford Motel Company, Limited. 
BAND HOTEL, Brighton.—Under new Direction; new 


Management. This Hotel is now in théronzh w rking order, and ready for th 
of Les uf Distinetion, Spacious and noble publ.c ROOMS fo LADIES GEN TLEMEN, N, 
aud modern Luxury eumbined with modeaie Charges. “Tar uF on cation = 
GEO. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 
“ Believe me, sir, the finest cconery in the werld is improved by a good Hotel in 
the vreground. 

FR. BE HOTEL. — 1 lightful Location; Beautiful 
3 290 Apa 
3. pane Public ‘Ttooms; Table d'lldte "aaily.— Address, 
] Dir. ATHY.—SUDBRGOK PARK, Richmond iil, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A.. M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


OPATILY. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 
ablishment (formerly Dr. WiLsox's), ‘The II i tifully pl hy 


SUBSCR IBERS to the ROYAL TIOSPITAL for IN- 
B. A. of AB "Colles andsworth, are carnestly requested to VOTE fur Mr. ENOCIL EVANS, 
Dublin. Mr. EVANS, who is a Cand.date for a Pension at the next 
Sieh, ae ae Schoo thie te but an attack of Paralysis has deprived him of the power of 
pag Ile is to do anything for his own support, has 
Pa; pers Ww iN be received Mrs, WATERFIEL South 


ODRIGUES’ ~MONOGRA) 
ATE clorantly Keliet, ond ed in the hizheat Sty ‘le of Art. 


ALL PROGKAMMES and DIN’ Desig nged, Prin 


William A. & SYLVANUS SMEB, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look througl: their Stock. . 
SPRING 


GMEE’S MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 


SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 


WwW. A. & S. SMEE. 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


your IIOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 

he Cheapest in the End._DEANE & CO.'s New ILLUSTRATED CATAI GUE, 
with Priced, r URNISHING LIST, gratis and post-fiee. This List is tu fucilitace 
Purcha-ers in the Selection 3, comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Stoves, enders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron Bedstead, Bedding; Copper, ‘Tin, and B:ass Good» 
Culinary Utensils, re . Brushes, Mats, xc. A Discvunt of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments ou! 
£2 and upwards.—DEA & CU., 46 King’ William Street. Londun Bridge. a.v. 1700, 


our LERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8, 


BURTON'S, at Prices that are rem ive only because of the ness of the Sales. 

Ivory IANDLES. ; Table Dessert Knives. 
8. 8. d. 

34-inch Ivory Tandles......... +++++ per Dozen B . 10 6 Pairs . 
inch ti leery Balance Handles . uM. 59 
4-ineh Ivory Balance Handles...... 6. 59 
4-inch tine Ivory Handles ... ” 3. 2. » 86 
ia 27. e 8. 
” a. 3. » 86 
. » BE 


Barus. and TOILET WARE. —The Stock of each is at 


once the largest, newest, a varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 

roportionaze with those that have peer a8 to make this Establishment the must distin- 
Bushell in this country. ie table Showers, &.; Villar Showers, £3 tu £5 12s.; Nursery, 18s. to 

to 333. A large a-surtiment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cont 


328.; Sponging, 6s. to 32s.; 1 
hower Baths. ‘Tvilet Ware in great variety, from Ls. 6d. to 45s. 


the Set hree. 
“ILL AM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 


by Il. fee Prince sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 


SLAT ¥ of every Deseription, of the very best quality. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


post-paid. It 
Electro Plate. and Kitchen Ran Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Brirannia Metal Goods, Lam; Tron aud B.ass Bedsteals, 
Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Hot-water Dishes, Urns on ‘Kettles, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Stoves and Fer Table Cutlery. Turnery Goods, 
Marble Chimneypieces, Clocks and Kitchen Utens.ls, 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large at 3° Oxford Street, W.; 1,14 
2,3. 5, ande Perry's Place Place; and man Yard, London. 
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‘THE AGRA BANK, 
'APITAL, £1,000,000, 


Heap LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Dankers—Messrs, GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancueés in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Domes. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


g Kong. 


rrent Accounts are kept at the Head one on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 


Cu 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
as cent. per ann., tol2 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 


ditt tt 
At3 dit to ditto 3 dit tto 


onal Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, eg of which may be 


Except! 
obtained on application. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


expe charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 
Sales an 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay aa Pensions realized. 

Every other description of Banking Busim 
Tansac! 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


Limited. Established in 1838. 


Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


ess and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
: 10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 

Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peeuliar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive Privileges ; ang 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 

Invested Funds 


£1,540,000 
AnnualIncome ..... 200,000 
LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTs oR 


REVERSIONS. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


GLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANOE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, (Established 1839, 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart, Q.C., Chairman, 


FIRE OFFI 
Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


CE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Rt. Mon. THOMAS E, HEADLAM, M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman, 
George sey Esq. Sir John W. Fisher. 
i . Brownr rigs, , Bart. Frederick James Fuller, Esq, 
Ww Caldwell, Esq. 


Preston Karslake, Esq. 
Hienry Charles Chilton, Esq. Charles 5. Whitmore, Esq., Q.C, 


Physician—UY. WM. FULLER, Esq., M.D., 13 Manchester Square, London, 
Surgeon—CHARLES WAITE, Esq., 3 Old Burlington Street, London, 


32 NEW BRIDGE BLACKYRIARS, LONDON, E.c. 
Established in 1847, 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLANED IN 1s70, 
ALF! RED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


EMPIRE aU TUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
MPA 


Solicitors—Messrs. CAPRON, & 1 Savile Place, New Burlington 
reet, ndon, 


description of Life Assurance whether Civil, Naval, or Military, at Home o 
LOANS granted, in connexion with Life Assurance, on Personal Security with Sureties, 
on Life Interests and on Reversions. 

For Prospectus and every information, apply to the Secretary, 


HILL WILLIAMS, 12 Waterloo Place, ‘Pall Mall, all, London, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. GcorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 
Curer Ovrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON 
Brancu Ovvice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. George Stredt, 
Instituted 1820, Dame Street. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount Establi Ste 000,000. 
to about £2,500, wu, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, lished ~—_ Capital, £5, wy 

ssurance Reserve Fund alone ts equal to more an nine times the Premium Income. vested 
it will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is In Fonte of. 


juvited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds o: 
auces may be eifected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 
‘Lhe Company also grants Annuities aud Endowments, 


_ Prospectuses may be obtained at the Onices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


<ingdom, 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 

CAPITAL, £1,600,000,. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000, 
ABOLITION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Tnsurances against Fire can be effected with this C ompany on every description of Property, at 

mauderate rates of premium, and entirely free of duty 

Policy Holders, and all intending Insurers, should ts ake advantage of this concession to protect 
Shen, selves fully from loss by Fire, and as the present is the most opportune time to benetit by 

the discount of £5 per cent. per annum allowed on ali Policies taken out for a longer period than 
gone year, the Directors reeommend such insurances being eilected, 

Septennial Policies are charged only Six Years’ Premium, 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of Claim 


usual Commission allowed on Forciz and Ship Insuranees. 
INSURANCE OFFICE, 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
AND FIRE and LIFE 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 

ate Satan Office in the Kingdom. Iustituted for Fire Business, A.p. 1696. Extended to 
‘The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1869. 
TIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series, 

ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174, 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


MUTUAL LIFE ENT 
corrisH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
EDINDURGH: 6 ST. ANDREW'S SQUARE. 
LONDON: 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
a thjs So¢iety alone, Members can assure with right to share in whole Profits at Moderate 

Trenmuums, 

In other Offices they may assure at rates as low, but without any prospect of additions ; or 
they may obtain the right to Profits, but only by payment of excessive rates. 

TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 

From its very moderate rates this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of those who may 
have reasons for Wishing to transfer their Assurances to an Office of undoubted stability. Even 
aiter several years this may be etiected without much (if any) pecuniary loss. 

Realised Funds, from accumulation of Premiums alone, above £1,500,000_the increase in last 


year being £133,000, not exceeded in that year, it is believed, by any British Otiice not an 
ama!gamation. 
Subsisting Assurances, £6,500,000, 
bein pul indermmation ee to Financial Position see the Annual Reports, of which Copies may 
on applicat 
The “ Insurance Register" (Kent & Co., London) gives pe aha the means of judging as to 
the position of the various OSjices. ‘The facts there broug ice gives 
evidences of greater progress or stability the SCO’ tT PROV IDEN TINSTI ‘Ud ‘LON, 


M ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED IN 18835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 
Directors, 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. 
Joseph Lesehy her, Esq. 
Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham. 
niel P. Loe, Es 
Joseph Pease, Darlington. 
Henry Sturt, 
George Vaughan, “Esq. 
Richard 8. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. 
Peter Cator, Esq. 
‘Thomas Charrin:ton, 


Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. 

Glazebrook, E3q., 
x. P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdee: 

Wren-Hoskyns, Esq., M. LP. 


The greatest economy is exercised in the manazement, the Expenses not exceeding three and a 
half per cent. on the gross Income. No Agents being employed, the Directors rely for the intro- 
duction of business mainly on the co-operation of Members. No Commission has ever bee: 


n 
allowed, by which it is calculated that upw ards of £125,000 have been sav ed. 
‘The whole of the Profits are applied to t ofthe I bers of Five years’ 
standing or upwards, 


The Assets in hand amount to = ae of 73 per cent. of all Premiums received, and to nearly 
32 per cent. of the cutire Sum assured, 
The Sum Assured .,... 
» Gross Income... 
Accumulated Fund 


127: 
» otal Claims paid .......... - 1,140,000 
y Profits returned to Members in reduction of Premiums “31.22: 860,000 


For the Year énding the 4th of April, 1870, an Abatement of Premium on Members’ 
Assurances 3, First Series, has been deelared at the rate of’ 56 per cent. 


~rospectuses and Accounts may be obtaincd on application at the Office. 
August, 1869. HENRY MARSUAL, Actuary. 


PLIVIDENDS 56 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The SE! TEMBER Number now ready. 
Tt eontains‘all the best-paying aud safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
APIVALISTS, SUAREMOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will tind the above Investment Cireular a’ safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


C4 


ssur- 


Amount of Life Insurances in force 
She 


4,200,000 0 0 
‘Total Revenue of the Company from all sources 
NOW AMOUNTS 225,328 0 0 


Cories of Prospectus, and all other information, may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
or at any of the Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


ROBERT STRACIIAN, Secretary, 


Cornhill, Lond JOIN JACKSON, Assistant-Sceretary, 
7 Cornhill, London. 


fPHe LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for FIRE, 
LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 172u. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., AND 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


This De Department i is conducted free of expense to the Assured—an advantage afforded by no 
other 


Enlarged limits for Travelling and Residence Abroad without extra charge. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Fire Insurances effected at moderate rates upon every description of Property. 
Government Duty or Policy in any case. 


No charge fir 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Marine Insurances can be effected at the Head Oilice, and at Caleutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Mauritius, Liong Kong, and Shanghai, 
JOIN Pr. LAURENCE, Secretary, 
Rov AL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Curer Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brayxcn—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

CUARLES JOUN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt attley, Esq. 
ark Currie Close, 
Fdward James Daniell, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E: 
Charles Hermann Géschen 


William Tetlow Tibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 

Egerton Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George Forbes Maicolmson, Esq. 
Lord Josceline Wm, Percy. 

arles Robinson, Esq. 

Samuel Leo Se huster, 


—_ Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wim, Grenfell, Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. Wit iam W alluce, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Finer, Lire, and MARTNE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 


FIRE DU'TY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCES. 


Life Assurances with, or Fine participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Ye 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on n the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 


A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 


The advantages of modern practice, with the eyn? of an Ottice whose resources have been 


tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a Half. 


‘ruspectus and ‘Cable of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


AP, 
NOMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 


C in Case of DEATH, caused by Accident of =r Le may be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, An Annual Payment of £3 to 
£6 5s. Insures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at the ae of £6 per Week for Injury. 


Orrices—6i CORNHILL Axv 10 REGENT STREET, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NFORMATION as to INSURANCE OFFICES,.—See tho 
INSURANCE AGENT and INSURANCE REVIEW. Monthly, 2d. 
London: MuRBY, 32 Bouverie Street, E.C. And all Booksellers. 

SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


a OSEPH 

e) OHN MITCHELL’S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 
QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years. _sold by all Stationers. 

London Depdt—66 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Works—Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


BENSON’S 


I 


WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 
Of all kinds, Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 

LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 

NORIZONTAL, DINING-ROOM, BROOCHES. 

‘TER. CARRIAGE, EAR-RINGS. 

KEYLES CHURCH. c 


Le ETS. 
CHRONOGRAPT. HALL AND | NECKLACES. 

Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.IT. the Prince of Wales, has just pubs 
lished two Pamphlets, enriched and embellished a lllustrations—one upon Watch an 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. ‘These are sent post free for 7 
each, Persons living inthe Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


Messrs. SHARP & CO.,, Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


25 OLD BOND STREET; axp 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 03 AND 69 LUDGATE HILL, — 
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The Saturday Review. 


11, 1869.] 
to SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


Hes in London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 
p20N TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


Hos & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRase BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


TTEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
300 Illustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
URE, sent free by post. 
see eg 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, ud, London, w. 


IPRELOAR'S MRELOAR’'S CATALOGUE of DURABLE FLOOR 


COVERINGS, comprising Cocoa Nut Fibre Matting, Kamptulicon, and Floor Cloth, 
post free, from from the Manufa the Manufacturer, 67 Ludgate Hill. 


(THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ GUINEA CORK- 
SOLED BOOTS for Damp Weather, 
Hand: Comfi 
Soft Levant Morocco, fides Fiand and Durable. 
Catalogues post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSITALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


DP DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Xewest and Best Patterns: always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 


‘The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
to choose from. 


A large Assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
) First-class quality—superior taste—low prices, 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. EstaBiisnep 1760, 


GAUTERNE, Vintage 1867, at 14s. per Dozen, or 8s. 
agreeable White Wine, free from acidity.—H. B. FE 
4 Holborn aril, ‘and 1! 145 New Bond Street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


CEARED of the excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s, per Dozen ; 


ls. per Dosen Pints ; £5 10s. per Half I[hd.; we £10 per Hhd., duty paid. Also, for use 
t, 


er Dozen 
ON & SON, 


on Drang in yay Casks, each complete with Tap and Vent Peg, at 5s, ner Gallon. 
These Casks should be kept in a c ol place, and the Consumption should be moderatel Salen ay 
A BF EARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hil, and 145 New Bond Street, London ; and Devebu 

orkshire. 


CHERRIES. —T. O. LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, 
London, W., Wine Merchant. 


No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) ..cccceccceeee 248. 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry ... (Dry or rich) . 36s, 
5.—Fine Dessert Oe (Dry or rich) 


+9 
E L) LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
ag meme of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
Name, are com. velled to CAUTION the Public azainst the inferior Preparations which are 
it up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with_a view to mislead the Publie.— 
sr Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 5 


HA ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Cauiion.—The Admirers of this 
Jebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Liizabeth Lazenby.” 


EXCELLENT BEEF TRA FOR 2id, A PINT 


ASK for LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S EXTRACT of MEAT. —Only 


3 Warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Signature is on every 


to the British, Prussian. French, Russian. Dutch, and other Governments. 


[DIGESTION REMOViED.—MORSON’S WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedi os 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 

Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by Te MORSON & SON, 
3, = s =e 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, all Pharmaceutical 


pure AERATED WATERS— ‘ELLIS’S. 
ELLIs's RUT WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity, 

ELLIS’S Soda, Potare, ia, and Potass Waters and Lemonade. None prazine 
wane brande: is & Son. Jiuthin,” and each Bottle bears their Trade Mark—Goat 
on Shield, Sold Chemist tioners. and Ilotel-keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


W EAKNESS.—tThe finest TONIC is WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, unrivalled as a Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
&e., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


IELD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 8d. and Is. 
per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This beautiful, Article is PY combination of the 
pepe Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well-known, and 
is ly recommended fur Children and Invalids, 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—% UPPEK MARSH, LAMBETH, S.F. 
DINNEFO RD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists, 


(OUGHS, COLDs, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are 
SPENCER'S 


a Cured by the use of 
‘VELOUTINE, the new TOILET POWDER.—VELOUTINE, 


L.MONIC ELIXIR. 
pecially prepared with Bismuth, acts benefici ally upon the Skin, to which it closely 
adheres, It gives to the Complexion the fresiimess an ee of Youth, and is absolutely 
imperceptible. The Powder, Puil. and Box, 5s.—Paris, FAY, 9 Rue de la Paix. London, 
Madame CORINNE, 37 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


RIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.— 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots, at Is. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
None genuine unless Signed JE\WSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


ENDER FEET.—All Unpleasantness and Soreness from 
iration ted and the Skin strengthened } McDOUGALL’S SCENTED 
CARBOLIC TOILED SOAP. Sola 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, LONDON, 11 ARTHUR STREET WEST, E.C. 
MANCHESTER, PORT STREET. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RUEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBLLITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, KICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to ad 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the in Ireland, observes :— 
Dr. De dongh’ Light-Brown Cod L iver Oil to x Oil, not likely to 
and a the: agent of great value.” 
ARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Oiticer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain, 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 


Sold oniy in capsuled IMPrRiaL Half: a practical text-book fur the student, adapted to his wants, and from 
Chemists. pointe, Pints, 98. Quarts, by repectable ence we can allirm iat he will find may require, The arrangement 
English Journal 


SOLE CoNsiGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


{stablished Forty Years as 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE ee ge 


Many Co) of Juventus Mund, | by W.E. Gladstone; Sir J. 'T. Coleri 
Keble ; Diary of Crabb Robinson; ‘Tozer’ 
Memoir and Remains of A. IH. Clough; Miscellanies. by F. 

Work and Culture Life o fk. aber; Hosack’s 


; ;_ Forster's 
Hardy's Forest Life in 
are im Circulation at MUDIE’S SEL 
demand increases, and an ample A is prov: vided o 

as they appeur. _ Prospectuses, postage tree, on application, 


MPL E'S SELECT LIBR ARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 

NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 

Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 

Authors, in Ornamental Bindir adapted for Libraries and Drawing-roum 

‘Tables, and for and sents, and izes, are now on le at 

MUDIE's SELEC RARY, at the lowest current prices. A New Edition of the 
arded on application. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be forw 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to bd ay MANCHESTER. LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all E with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside, 


TH EK UNITED LIBRARIES, 807 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any pees 7 according to the supply required, All 
the best New Books. English, French, and German, hniuediately on pul Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application, 
BOOTHS, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


OLLEGES and SCHOOLS supplied with STATIONERY, 
BOOKS, MAPS, GLOBES, and all SCIIOOL Equa the most advan: 
terms, by EDWARD STANVORD, 6 and 7, Caring Cross, London, 8.W., whose Priced tTist of 
. tlases, Maps, &¢c. &c., Wi of Copy and Ciphering Books, &c., can be had on 
ay ication. 


ADIES and GENTLEMEN engaged in TUITION auntires. 
with STATIONERY, BOOKS, MAPS, GLOBES, and all SCHOOL REQUISITES 
on the most favourable terms, by Evwarp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, 8. 
who will forward, on cation, a Catalucue containing and samples of Copy 2 
Ciphering Books, &c.; also Priced List of Books, Adlases, Maps, Globes, &c. &c. 


No’ Ww ready (price 6s. 3.) the Second Edition of 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 
(JULY 1869.) 
CONTENTS: 
1, INDIAN RAILWAY REFORM. 
2. THE FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS OF WALES. 
3. LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 
4. PATENTS, PATENTEES, AND THE aw 
5. MR. MILL’S ANALYSIS OF THE MIN 
6. PROSTITUTION IN RELATION TO 72 NATIONAL HEALTH. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
London: Tri'sxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 
(THE MEDICAL MIRROR for SEPTEMBER, Price 3d. 
CONTENTS 


1, NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
2. MEDICO-POLITICAL REFORM. 
3. FREE HOSPITALS AND GOVERNORS’ LETTERS, 


LXXI. 


and 


4, SEA-SICKNESS. 
5. PROSTITUTION IN RELATION TO THE NATIONAL HEALTII. 
6. LECTURES ON A CASE OF FIBROID PHTHISIS, By Dr. ANDREW Cran. 

7. REPORT OF A CASS OF DISEASE OF THE CEREBELLUM. By Dr. 

IIUGHLINGS J ACKSO: 
8. CASE S OF NEURAL GIA TREATED SUCCESSFULLY BY SPINE-BAGS. 
By Dr. Joun CHAPMA: 
9, NOTES ON OPHTHAL NIC CASES. By J. Hutcntysoy, F.R.C.S. 
10, THE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS OF UNITED KINGDOM, Ex- 
EMPLIFYING THE EVILS OF OVER-LEGISLATION, 
11. REVIEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTs OF No. L., SEPTEMBER 11, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES. The Race Week in Baden. 
British United States. Gun-Cotton as a Mining Agent. 
Self-inyprovement and France. From Parisian. 
Party Politics and the Irish Land Mr. Sullivan's Oratorio. 
tion. og the 
itary Legislation. Byron's Story. 
Dean Aiford on Cathedral Reform., 
American Politics. Workmen's Dwellings in America. | 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, Reviews. 
Incumbents by Parochial Eection. Parisine.” 
Life Imprisonment for Lunatics “ Palingenesia.” 
Criminals. “ Kathrina.” 
The Return-Ticket System. “ Cattle and Cattle Breeders.” 
The Military Border ‘of Anstria. “ My Insect Queen.” 
The Pul lished Accounts of Life Assur- | Shooting in Thibet. 
ance Companies.—I, New Books and New Editions. 
OccasIONAL NOTEs, ForeicN Arrarrs. SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 
Pure NEW BRIDGE, Halifax.—THE BUILDER of this: 
Week includes a View of the New North Bridge, Halifax—View of Ancient Bronze Font 
—Ilildesheim—Adam_ Krafft and his School—The Bridges of the Metropoli tural 


Progress—W orks of Erwin von Steinbach, and caer ies. 4d.; or by post, 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen,. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD ITALIAN WORKS: 
DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, with Exercises, 3s. 6d. 
IL TESORETTO, for turning English into Italian at Sight, 3s. 6d, 
CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH AND ITALIAN, 3s. 6d, 
CONVERSATIONS LN ENGLISH AND ITALIAN, 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER, 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN PIRASE AND DIALOGUE BOOK. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS, 2s. 
A NEW KEY TO ITALIAN, 3s. 6d, 
FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 3s. 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
MIDDLE CLASS AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 
NEW and APPROVED 'TEXT BOOKS on ENGLISH 
a, specially for the J of Pupils ring for Public Examina- 
tions, Biograph cal aud. Con Constituti onal Notes, 


necessary for Examinees, but a to be found in any - 
Ross, late Lecturer on History, Normal College te 


I, OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, for Junior Classes. 
Revised Edition, cloth, 2s. 
“ We foretell that these will soon be in the of all are ure preparing for one 
or other of our lite: 


IL MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, ‘i “Benior Classes, 


ised cloth, 5s. 6d. 


London: MARERALL, & CO. 
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The Saturday 


11, 1869. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATION of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. Pernerick. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, aud numerous Ilustra- 
tions. (Just ready. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslic, B. id Cantab. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER: 


an Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By 


J. 8. Le Fanv, Author of Uncle Silas,” Guy Deverell,” “‘ Haunted Lives,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the 
Author of ** Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCartuy, Author of ‘* The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘ Paul Massie,” 
&c. 3 vols. {Ready this day. 


THE CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. [feady this day. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By 


Russett Gray, Author of “John Haller’s Niece,” ‘* Never—For Ever,” &c. 
3 vols. ( Ready this day. 
“ This is a thrilling love story for the seaside.""— Daily Telegraph. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of Desart. 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 
Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘*The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.” 
3 vols, [Ready this day. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author ba “George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” ‘City and 


Suburb,” &c. 3 vols, (Shortly. 
LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By Josern 
VEREY. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. 


NewAtt, Author of “John Neville,” “Hog Hunting iP the East,” &c. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Novel. 3 vols. 
(Just read; 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS FOR SEASIDE READING. 


THE ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. 
Also, now ready, 

THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS ('67). | RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 

THE ROCK AHEAD. MAURICE DERING. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 

MISS FORRESTER. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE DOWER-HOUSE. BARREN HONOUR. 

SANS MERCI. SWORD AND GOWN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS (’68). 


NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 

1. “SOFT, SOFT WIND.” 2 “THE 
MERRY LARK. ” 3.‘ THE ATRLY BEACON.” Words by Rev. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Music by Miss ELIzAperu PHILP. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, imperial 4to. 423. 


pun ART of FIGURE DRAWING. By T. H. Maaurre. 
A fall Treatise on the Subject, copiously Fn 
London: Wixsor & NEwTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
And all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


~~ Now first published, cloth, 5s.; post free, 5s. 4d. 
pie PARLIAMENTARY BUFF-BOOK, giving the Votes 


each Member of the House of Commons during the Sessions of 1866, 1867, and 1868. 
By ‘Tuomas Secretary to the Liberal I 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
Now realy, 
of GRAPHOTYPE. Second Edition , profusely 


Illustrated, price Is.- post free, Fourtcen Stamps. Vide Times, ‘August 23. 
Graruoryrina COMPANY, Limited, 7 Garrick Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Tn 1 vol. with a Portrait of Mozart, and 49 Musical Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


MUSICAL SKETCHES ABROAD and AT TOME. By 


J. Evia. 
“ Mr. Ella has mixed in the best musical society of Europe. to be sure that he has at his 
© ommnand stures of infurmation, experience, and observation.” ator. 
* Pull of information and enter: ainment to every lover of music ; and a3 may add that the 
value of the bouk iz Ub; the k of temper which pervaules i 


‘rated 
Ruweway, Piccadilly. 


THE NEW AND ‘POPULAR NOVELS, 
SIR THOMAS BRANSTON, By W. 


Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “‘ Shirley Hall es ” &e. 3 vols, 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author of 


** Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The heroines of these volumes are most of them charming—all of them 
worth reading about.”—Observer. women well 


HELEN’S FIRST LOVE. By Lady Braxg, 
THE MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs. 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols, 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant novel. Its tale is fresh, interesting, and well told.” —A theneum, 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Warr 


Tuornsury. 3 vols, 


VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste,” “ Pearl,” 
&c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


of a WAYFARER. By , Davins. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster 


ABOLITION OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, 
Just published, in 8vo. pp. 350, price 5s. cloth, 


pscu SSIONS in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, on the ABOLITION of PATENTS ; Speeches and 
Papers by Count Bismarck, M. Curvatier, R. A. Macrre, M. P. Sir Rounveit 
Pater, M.P. Lord Sranuey, M.P. JAMES STIRLING, Esq. &c.: with Suggestions 
as to International Arrangements regarding Inventions and Copy right. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


HORACE'S SATIRES IN ENGLISH FOR GENERAL READERS, 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 2s. cloth, 


2OOK the FIRST of HORACE'’S SATIRES, a Rhythmical 
English Translation with Notes. By R. M. MILLINGTON, M.A. 
** To be followed shorty by a similar rhythmical version of Horace’s Epistles 
the same Translator. 
London: LoxemMans, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, i in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 


RTHOEPY and ORTHOGRAPHY of the ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE; a Series of Readings with Private Pupils. By the Rev. E. R. 
De LrEvANTE, M.A. Associate of King’s College, London, and Member of the - 
University of Jena. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, Vou. II. in 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


PRACTICE with SCIENCE; a Series of Agricultural Papers, 

Edited by the Rev. J. CONSTABLE, MLA. Principal of the Royal Agriculvural 
College, Cirencester :— 

1. Laws of Real Property as affecting Teg By J. Welford. 2. Wheat 
Experiments, 1868. By J. Wrightson, F.C.S Experiments on Barley. by 
J. F.C.S. 4. Cattle Grazing. By Clarke, 5. Farm Accounts, 
By A. J. Hill, M.R.A.C. 6. On the iheneties Power of Soil. By R. eg 
F.C.S. 7. Experiments on Grasses and Clovers. Me J. ge F.C.S. 8. The 
Land Question in Ireland E lly By Y. H. Burges. 9. The Geo- 
logical Distribution of Tricalcic Phosphate. By W.'T. T. Dyer, B.A. with Note by 
A. H. Church, M.A. 10. The Feeding of Stock. By W. J. Kdmonds. 11. Agricul- 
tural Labour. By E. P. Squarey. 12. Task Work. By C.S. Cantrell. 13. Rural 
Education and the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. By the 
Rev. J. Constable, M.A. 

London: LoneGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 6d. 


ON the HIGH-PRIESTHOOD of CHRIST. By the Rev: 
JuLivus KessLer, Curate of St. John’s, Deptford. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 21 Paternoster Row. 


Post 8vo. 6d. 


MORE THAN ONE UNIVERSAL DELUGE RECORDED 
in the SCRIPTURES.__A Paper read at a Meeting of the Victoria Institute, May 1369. 
By the Kev. Henry Mouse, M.A., Vicar of Fordington, 
London: WILLIAM Hunt & Company, 23 Iolles Street, W. 


Cloth cover, 256 pp. 1s. 6d.; post free, 4d. extra. 


CHRIST: is COMING: the Restoration of the Ancient Universal 


Church. 
London : Jonny B. Day (Day & Soy, Lithographess to the Queen, &c.), Savoy Street, Strand. 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH POETS. 
‘cp. &vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s.; morocco elegant or antique, 9s. 


C. POE riCAL WORKS. Now first 
© Collected and Classified, with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by Watson. 


OUR OCEAN 
To be published early in October, and continued Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 


Our OCEAN HIGHWAYS: a Condensed Alphabetical 
Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all Chief Cities and Noted 
Places throughout the bpd giving also the Latest Statistical and Commercial Infurmation 
about the various Ports of Departure and of Call connected with the Great Occan Steam Lines 
of Europe and America, with ‘labular Lists of Chief Oilices, Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, 
together with Telegraphic, ben ay and other Tables. 

EpWARD 6 and 7 Charing 


Now ready, 23, 6d. ; by post, 2s. 


COUNSEL to a MOTIIER on the HE: ‘\LTHY MANAGE- 
MENT of ER CHILDREN. Being aC and the Completion of * Advice to 
a Mother.” By Pye Lenny CHAVASSE, Fellow ot = Royal ‘College ot Surgeons. 

JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


DEAFNESS. 
Price 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps, 


ON, 2 NEW (and successful) MET HOD of APPLYING 
REMEDIAL AGENTS to the CAVITY of the TYMPANUM (Reprinted from the 
Medical Press and Circular”). By EDWARD Bisiior, M.D., late Surgeon to the Metropoliian 
Iniirmary for Diseases of the Ear, Sackville Street, London. 

London : Jounx CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


~~ Just published, ‘Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 23. a. 
and its CURE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D., 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. _And all Booksellers. 


sh 8 1 Editi » with Addend 1 1 Facts and Cases in 
Just, published the Nefar ot the Py = Is, Gd.; by post, Is. Sd. 
REVELat IONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bamber, 219 Regent Street. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. | 


September 11, 1869.] 


This day, Second Edition, 


MR. WALLACE’S “ MALAY ARCHIPE- | 
LAGO,” the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative | 
of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 2 vols. crown Svo. with Maps 
and Illustrations, 24s. 


MALBONE: an Oldport Romance. 


Hiaarson. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


aa N . 
THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, His- 
torically, Strategically, and Politically Considered ; with a Sketch a Central- 
Asiatic Politics, and a Map of Central Asia. By Captain F. Trencu, 
F.R.G.S., 2th Hussars. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“We oun the work to all who would, with brief expenditure o of time, make them- 
selves fairly acquainted with the * Russo-Indian Question.’ "_ United Service Magazine. 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S CLE- 


MENT of ROME.” The Two Epistles to the Corinthians. A Revised Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. Syvo, 8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFOOT’S “ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE to the GALATIANS.” A Revised Text, with Notes and intro- 
duction. Third Edition, Svo. [This day. 


APOSTLES of MEDILA.VAL EUROPE. By 


| 
the Rev. G. F. Maciean, B.D. Forming Vol. VIL. of “The Sunday Library.” | 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 4s,; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. | 
| 
} 


By T. W. 


(This day. 


REV. T. BINNEY’S SERMONS preached 


in the King’s Weig hh House Chapel, 1829—1869. New and Cheaper Edition, | 


extra fep. 4s, [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JANET’S HOME,” &c. 
OLDBURY. By Miss A. Keary. 3. vols. 


crown 31s. 6d, 

“It is indeed a most touching xquis! site quite out of run,and | 
warranting us in placing her in the hest rai 1k G - the women writers of th y } 
wrning Post. 


t heartily, both as to plot, literary skill and style, and as to tone 


We can mamend it m 
Che 


id morale.” — Liter | 
* This is avery P wert ully written story......es t would be an immense mistake to confound 


it with the mass of novels prod wate ok ba oe pb week. It rises, so to speak, head and | 
shoulders above these.’ Hlobc. 


MAC MILLAN & CO., LONDON. | 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


‘The Saturday Review. 


THE LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By| 


WALTER PARQuuAR Hook, Dean of Chichester. Forming the Kighth Volume 
of the * Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” (Ready on the 20th. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD, in a Selection from her Letters, with an Introduction by one of her | 
earliest Friends. Edited by A. L’EsrraNnGE, Esq. } 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “The. 
Channings.” By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 
[Ready on the 20th, 


BREEZIE LANGTON. A Cheap Edition of 


this popular Work, with an Illustration by Phiz, forming the New Volume ol 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 


which Series is about to be added a beautifully-printed Edition of 


MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 


Will be ready next week, crown 8vo. 


A VINDICATION 0F LORD BYRON. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


CHAPMAN & IIALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


In Thirty-six Monthly Parts, each 1s.; and in Eiht Quarterly Volumes, crown 
8vo. each 53. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
With all the Author’s Quaint Illustrations, 
AND MANY OTHERS BY LEECH, CRUIKSHANK, AND HARVEY. 


Part I. now ready, and Vol. I. ready September 25. 


“LONDON: E. MOXON, SON, & owt DOVER STREET. 
AND ALL BOOKSEL| 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. | 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM, 


Complete in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING.’ 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and uniform Edition of the 


POETICAL WORKS 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In 6 vols. fep. 8vo. each 5s. 


Vor. L—PAULINE—PARACELSUS— ; Vor. IV.—A BLOT IN THE ’SCUT- 


STRAFFORD. CHEON—COLOMBE’S BIRTH- 
Vou. If, — SORDELLO PIPPA 
PASSES. 


LURIA—CHRIsSTMAS-EVE AND 
EASTER-DAY—MEN AND WO- 
MEN. 

Vou. VI.—IN A BALCONY—DRAMA- 
TIS PERSONA, 


| Vou. V.—A SOUL'S TRAGEDY — 
| 


Vou. I11.—KING VICTOR AND KING 
CHARLES—DRAMATIC LYRICS 
—THE RETURN OF THE 
DRUSES. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


SELECTIONS 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


| COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lieutenant-General the Honourable CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Mn. CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY, 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 


IN THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” MONTHLY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF 
HORACK. 


TRANSLATED INTO RHYMELESS METRES, WITH INTRODUCTION AND 
COMMENTARIEs, 
By Lord LYTTON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, 8vo. 15s, 


JAPAN: 


Being a Sketch of the History, Government, and Officers of 
the Empire. 


By WALTER DICKSON. 


Lately published, by the same Author, Is. 64. 


DIPLOMACY in JAPAN: being Remarks upon Correspondence 
respecting Japan presented to both Houses of Parliament. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, Second Edition, with 300 Engravings, 10s. 


A MANUAL OF ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
369 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


[September 11, 1869. 


MESSRS. JAMES 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL 


PARKER & CO.’S 
BOOKS. 


OXFORD AND LONDON. 


THE OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS: a 


Series of the Greek and Latin Classics for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 


Strongly bound in cloth, 

GREEK POETS. s. d. 
ZEschylus ee ee oe ee ee 
Qvols. .. oe 6 0 
Euripides. 3vols. .. oe ee oo oe 6 6 
Sophocles ee ee oe oe oe oe oe es 
Homeri Ilias oe oe oe es 3.6 
Homeri Odyssea oe oe ee 

Aristotelis Ethica ee ee ee ee es 
Demosthenes de Corona, et \ 2 0 
ZEschines in Ctesiphontem = 
Herodotus, 2vols. .. oe ee ee ee oe os 6 06 
‘Thucydides. 2 vols. oe oe oe ee 5 0 
Xenophontis Memorabilia .. os 14 
Xenophontis Anabasis .. 2 0 

LATIN POETS. 
Juvenalis et Persius 1 6 
Phedrus ee 
Virgilius .. ee 2 6 


LATIN PROSE WRITERS. 
Cesaris Commentarii, cum Supplementis Auli anes et Miorum 
Ceesaris Commentarii ‘de Bello Gallico 
Cicero de Officiis, de Senectute, et de Amic’ itia ee 
Ciceronis Tusculanaram Libri V. 
Cornelius Nepos 
Livius. 4 vols. .. ee 
Sallustius ‘ ee oe oe oe 
Tacitus. 2vols. .. oe oe oe os 


TEXTS with SHORT NOTES 


with the Series of ‘* Oxford Pocket Classics.” 


2 
= 


GREEK WRITERS.—TEXTS AND NOTES. s. d. 
Llectra . 1 0 
Cdipus Rex 1 0 
SOPHOCLES .. Coioneus 1 0 
Antigone 10 
Philoctetes 10 
UTrachiniw .. 10 
The Notes only, in y vel. cloth, 3s. 
Perse oe 10 
Prometheus inetns 1 0 
Septem contra 10 
ZSCHYLUS .. Agamemnon ee 1 0 
Choephorze 1 0 
Kumenides 1 0 
(Supplices 10 


The Notes only, in 1 “vol. ‘cloth, 3s. Cd. 


Hecuba .. 
Medea .. oe 
Orestes oe ee oe 
Hippolytus .. «e 
Phoenisse .. oe 


EURIPIDES .. 


eoscocco 


Alcestis 
Bacchee 
The Notes only, in * vol. cloth, ds. 
( Knighis a 1 0 
ARISTOPHANES _.. + Acharnians 1 0 
HOMER Tliad, Books IL— VI... 2 0 
‘ De Corona . os 2 0 
DEMOSTHENES Olynthiae Orations es 1 0 
ZSCHINES .. In Ctesiphontem .. 2 6 
LATIN WRITERS.—TEXTS *N'! NOTES, 
Bucolics 19 
VIRGIL oe gies oe 2 0 
First Three Books « 1 10 
Satires .. 1 0 
HORACE and Ep odes .. 2 0 
Epi-tles and Ars Poetica .. 10 
The Notes only, in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 
PHZDRUS .. Fables 1 0 
Books XXI. “xxiv. 4 0 
LIVY .. “= - { Ditto, in cloth, 1 vol... 4 6 
Jugurtha es ee 1 6 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. Lives oe 1 6 
De Senectute et De. Amicitia on 10 
Orationes in Catilinam 10 
Oratio pro Lege Manilla, et Oratio | pro Archia 1 0 
‘Oratio pro Milone .. ox 10 
CICERO * | Oratio in Q. Czecilium Divinatio 1 0 
In Verrem Actio Prima... oe 1 0 
Epistole Selectte. PartI. .. oe 
Orationes Philippice, I. II. os 16 
SAr De Bello Gallico, Books I,—III, ee oe 10 
TAC +» Annals, (In the press.) 
¥ As 


Uniform | 


PORTA LATINA: 


OCTAVO EDITIONS OF THE CLASSICS, &, 


THUCYDIDES. With Notes, chiefly Historical 


and Geographical. By the late T. ARNotD, D.D. With Indices by Tippemay, 
Fifth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, 36s, 


THUCYDIDES. The Text of Arnold, with 


his Argument. The Indices adapted to his Sections, and the Greek Index 
greatly enlarged, By R. P. G. TIDDEMAN, 1 thick vol. 8vo. 12s, 


ARISTOTLE. The Ethics of Aristotle, with 


Notes by the Rev. W. E. Jetr, Author of the “ Greek Grammar,” &e. 
| Svo, 12s, Text separately, 5s. Notes separately, 7s. 6d, 


~POETARUM SCENICORUM GRACORUM: 
JZEschyli, Sophoclis, Muripidis, et Aristophanis, Fabule, Superstites, et Perdi- 
tarum Fragmenta. Ex recognitione GUIL. Dinporril, Editio quarta, 1 vel, 
royal 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Chiefly from the Text of Raphel Kiihner. By WM. Epwanp JELr, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church. Fourth Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 

This Grammar is in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham, 
at Eton, King’s College, London, and most. other Public Schools. Competent 
authorities pronounce this Work to be the very best Greek Grammar yet 
published in England. This New Edition contains an Index of Classical and 
New Testament Constructions, 


LAWS of the GREEK ACCENTS. By Joun 


Grivrirus, M.A. Twelfth Edition, lémo. 6d, (Uniform with Oxford Pocket 
Classics.) 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Use of Schools. 


By Professor MApviG, with Additions by the Author. Translated by the 
Rev. G. Woops, M.A. Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s, (Uniform with Jelf's 
* Greek Grammar.’’) 

Competent authorities pronounce this Work to be the very best Latin 
Grammur yet published in England. This New Edition contains an Index to 
the Authors quoted. 


a Selection from Latin 
Authors, for Translation and Re-translation; arranged in a Progressive 
Course, as an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. By E. C. Lowe, D.D., 
Hiead-Master of Hurstpierpoint School, Fep. 8vo. strongly bound, 3s. 


ERASMI COLLOQUIA SELECTA. Arranged 


for Translation and Re-translation. Adapted for the Use of Boys who} have 
begun Latin Syntax. By Epwarp C. Lowe, D.D., Head-Master of St. John's 
Middle School, Hurstpierpoint. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. strongly bound, 3s. 


TWELVE RUDIMENTARY RULES for 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With Examples and Exercises for the 
U-e of Beginners. By the Rev. Ep. Moore, B.D., Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 1$mo. 6d. (Uniform with Oxford Pocket Classics.) 


GULIELMI SHAKSPERII JULIUS CASAR. 


Latine reddidit Hennicus Desison, Col. Om. An. apud Oxon. Olim Socius. 
Second Edition, 8vo. with red border lines, cloth, 6s. 


SHORT EXTRACTS from MODERN 


FRENCH AUTHORS. For the Use of Schools, (in the press. 


THE LIVES of the MOST EMINENT 


ENGLISH POETS. With Critical Observations on their Works. By SAMUKL 
Jouxson, LL.D. 3 vols. 24mo. cloth, each Vol. 3s. 6d. (Uniform with the 
Oxford Pocket Classics, ) 

Volumes containing the Works, or Selections from the Works, of the English 
Classical Writers, suitable for use in Schools, wili be issued from time to time. 


Recommended by the Examiners in the School of Modern History at Oxford. 


fH ANNALS of ENGLAND: an Epitome 
of English History, from Contemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, 
and other Public Records. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 
Vol. 1. From the Roman Era to the Death of Richard II. Vol. Il. From 
the Accession of the House of Lancaster to Charles I, Vol, ILI. From the 
Commonwealth to the Death of Queen Anne. 


A NEW SCHOOL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By the Author of “ The Annals of England.” Crown Svo. “i Nearty realy. 


A HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH, 


from its Foundation to the Reign of Queen Mary. Addressed to the Young. 
By M. C. 8. Crown 8vo. pp. 524, cloth, 5s. 


“ Written in a most attractive form, and tatepepeent with anecdotes and sketches of character, 
so as to enlist the attention of children..... «+eIt is to be hoped that it will become a a standard 
text-book in our schools,”—Join Bull, 


5 OXFORD, AND 377 STRAND, 


LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


: ' \ ~ printed by Guonct ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of of St. Bride, in the City of Lenton; ont Published by DAVID J ONES, 
“fe at the | No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 11, 1869. os 
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